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Special Notice to Librarians. 


British Catalogues of New and Old Books posted by every mail. 

Books sent by Mail, Parcel, or as Heavy Consignments. 

Advance Auction Catalogues of Rare Book Sales. 

Newspapers, Scientific Serials and Periodicals supplied promptly by mail 
or otherwise. 

Librarians who require Books from Great Britain are advised to lose no 

time in stocking their shelves. 

British published Books are becoming daily scarcer, owing mainly to 

the enormous increase of Public Libraries, and the widely spreading 

demand for British published Books. 


The following opinion was recently received from a correspondent: 


“ For some five or six and thirty years you have given us a service which 
in point of intelligence, accuracy and promptness could not in my opinion be 
surpassed. We have never had occasion to correct an account or to complain 
of delay. The various duties of collecting blue-books, pamphlets, continua- 
tions, rare books, etc., and of binding and shipping, ‘have been discharged 
with energy, rapidity and economy. Your advice has always been sound and 
to our advantage; and I must add that my most cordial acknowledgment is 
due to you for your constant patience and courtesy in the tasks I have so 
often gratuitously imposed on you—#n re, case of public men visiting London 
and requiring assistance and advice. Wishing you every success in your 
affairs.” 


EDW. G. ALLEN believes that he may fairly claim to be a Benefactor 
to the Intellectual Life of America, having, during his long experience of 
Library Work, shipped to American Libraries over two million Books, of 
course involving a very large expenditure of money. 
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Tuere has been within the last few years 
a greatly increased interest among librarians 
ia that branch of bibliographical effort 
termed either the “appraisal” or “evaluation” 
of literature. For this the persistent champion- 
ship and generous support of Mr. George Iles 
has been mainly responsible, and the publica- 
tion last summer of the “Guide to the litera- 
ture of American history,” made possible by 
his efforts, has put the “appraisal” principle 
on a practical basis that demands thoughtful 
consideration. Elsewhere is given a series 
of statements by librarians interested in the 
subject, dealing not only with the question 
of appraisal as represented by the Iles- 
Larned volume, but with the possible devel- 
opment of the scheme into that “universal 
bibliography” which has always flourished in 
the bibliographical Utopia. Although easily 
overlapping, these are really two distinct 
questions. The “Guide to the literature of 
American history” represents appraisal work 
that is to a degree practical. The cost must 
necessarily be in excess of the returns, but 
still it is within fairly reasonable bounds; 
and to its usefulness the librarians who have 
tested it bear witness. Time alone can give 
the final test, but there is no doubt that a 
series of such annotated lists for science, use- 
ful arts, biography, and other classes would 
be most useful tools to librarians and to stu- 
dents, and would help toward the more effec- 
tive use of books. The Publishing Board of 
the American Library Association has made 
a beginning in work of this sort, and the im- 
proved facilities that the Carnegie endow- 
ment have given it should result in more ex- 
tended work in this field which, within the 
limitations that practical considerations im- 
pose, is quite as much “selection” as “ap- 
praisal.” 


WHEN we take up the second phase of the 
appraisal question we are at once launched 
into the realms of theory. The proposal of 
Dr. Emil Reich, in the London Times last 
July, for the establishment of a central bu- 


reau for the record and appraisal of the ex- 
isting literature of the world, is one that has 
a perennial fascination for the bibliographer ; 
Lut it is based upon a theory and not upon 
ecnditions. As Dr. Richardson points out, 
the difficulties in the way of such an organi- 
zation — difficulties in the apportionment of 
subjects, in finding the men for the work, in 
getting the work done after the men are 
found, in handling the material, in maintain- 
ing the immense machinery required, not to 
mention the difficulty of keeping appraisal up 
to date for many classes of books, especially 
in applied science—make it an interesting 
exercise for the imagination rather than a 
matter of practical possibility. Dr. Billings’ 
remark that with the expenditure of $150,000 
a year for the next 20 years some interesting 
bibliographical results might be secured, is 
caustic, but it represents fairly enough the 
attitude of the practical mind toward any 
scheme in which cost of equipment and main- 
tenance is so disproportioned to the hypo- 
thetical results. The universal bibliography, 
if it comes, is more likely to be the result of 
the gradual fusing of different enterprises, 
each developed to meet the demand of its 
Cwn constituency, than to be the new and in- 
dependent creation of endowment or philan- 
thropic effort. 


One of the most important additions yet 
made to the materials of national bibliog- 
aphy has been the development during the 
past year of the card catalog system on a 
uational scale by the Library of Congress. 
In the annual report of the Librarian of Con- 
gress, just issued, this enterprise is reviewed, 
and the plans for its extension are outlined. 
So far as the twelvemonth’s experience goes 
to show, it has been proved practical and 
effective in method and a great convenience 
and advantage to libraries. In its relation 
to the individual libraries of the country 
this enterprise is a most interesting one, 
but it is even more notable as the most im- 
portant piece of national bibliography yet 
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undertaken, with the possible exception of 
the British Museum catalog. As the issue 
cf these printed catalog cards is extended 
backward to cover the full collection of the 
Library of Congress, and as the mass of cur- 
rent literature becomes more and more fully 
covered by them, there must necessarily be 
built up what the continental bibliographers 
have termed a “national repertory.” This is 
exactly the Congress is 
creating, not only in the issue of these cards 
for its own collection, but in receiving and 


what Library of 


fling in one immense catalog the printed 
cards issued by other libraries for books not 
covered by the Library of Congress cards. 
To a very large degree, then, the work so 
successfully begun at Washington is to be re- 
garded as closely connected with any general 
in that it gives the ma- 


working bibliography, 


“appraisal” scheme, 


terial for a current 
national if not yet universal. 


In the report of the Librarian of Congress 
interesting enterprise, 
authorization and 
This is nothing less 


there is outlined an 


for which Congressional 
appropriation are asked. 

than an index to comparative legislation, cov- 
ering the laws of the various legislative bod- 
ies of the civilized world. Presumably it 
will do for legislation in general, and on a 
broader scale, what the New York State Li- 
brary has done for the legislation of the sev- 
eral states in its valuable annual summary of 
legislation. Mr. Putnam's includes 


a descriptive statement of the laws recorded, 


scheme 


reference to preceding statutes, and brief ab- 


the course of legislation, 


stracts indicating 
and it would involve periodical publication, 
probably monthly. He points out that its 


value is not only as a guide to the sources, 
but as a record of the trend of legislation, 
and especially as making available the im- 
mense mass of legislative material stored in 
the Library of Congress. This is an example 
of the sort of semi-bibliographical undertak- 
ings developed to meet special needs, which 
are important factors in strengthening and 
developing the general bibliographical equip- 
ment. The Library of Congress enterprise 
naturally offers many difficulties, in its world- 
wide scope and the provision for periodical 
publication ; but if it is carried out it is to be 
expected that it will maintain the standard of 
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effective and careful work set by the New 
York index to state legislation, and will be of 
practical utility in a varied field. 


‘Communications. 


FRANCIS BACON’S TITLE. 

Bacon’s title as viscount seems to be regu- 
larly given in library catalogs as St. Albans. 
This form is to be found in the catalog of the 
British Museum, the Peabody Institute, the 
Boston Athenzum, the Astor Library, and the 
Library of Congress. This is not surprising. 
It is not only the form of the title of the peer- 
age now in existence, but it is also the form 
in which Bacon's title has been given (with 
or without an apostrophe) by the majority 
o1 those who have mentioned it; for instance, 
Horace Walpole (“Noble and royal au- 
thors”), De Brett (“Peerage,” 1803), Ma- 
caulay (in his essay), Courthope-Nicolas 
(“Historic peerage,” 1857 Dean Church 
(Bacon, p, 118, “English men of letters”), 
Burke (“Dormant peerages,” 1883), and S. 
R. Gardiner (article Bacon, “Dictionary of 
national biography’). Bacon's title was so 
written by others than Bacon himself in the 
very year that it was bestowed (Spedding, 
“Life and letters,” vi. 167 and 228). 

For all this apparent weight of authority, 
the true form is not St. Albans, but St. Alban. 
So Bacon signed all his letters from 1621 un- 
til his death; so Bacon wrote the title in his 
letter to King James to thank the latter for 
the hongrs bestowed upon him (Spedding vt. 
168) ; so Bacon’s name was given in his sen- 
tence (Spedding vit. 270) ; and so it appeared 
on the title-page of the 1625 edition of his 
“Essays,” as reproduced in the edition by 
W. A. Wright 

The title is correctly given as Viscount St. 
Alban by Spedding (vir 166), by Adamson 
(article Bacon, Encycl. Brit.) and by Doyle 
(“Official baronage” ). W. Srrunk, Jr. 
Cornett Universiry. 

“LORD'S BEACON LIGHTS OF HISTORY.” 

I AM inclined to offer to my associates in 
library work the benefit of my researches into 
the way in which this work has been ex- 
panded, in the new edition now offered, to 15 
volumes. The contents of the 10 volumes of 
the former edition have been largely re- 
arranged, the volumes of the new edition be- 
ing smaller in extent than in the old, and the 
chapters put together differently. Several 
chapters have been inserted from Dr. Lord's 
“Ancient states and empires” and from his 
“Old Roman world.” Then vol. 13 is partly 
and vol, 14 wholly made up of chapters, some 
new and some republished by other authors, 
while vol. 15 is occupied by indexes and 
tables. This rearrangement of the contents 
invalidates the references in the A. L. A. In- 
dex for those who have the new edition. 

W. I. FretcHer 


Amuerst Liprary. 
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“THE APPRAISAL OF LITERATURE”: COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


In view of the general interest among 
librarians on the subject of the systematic 
“appraisal” or “evaluation” of literature, ¢s 
pecially as exemplified by the work of Mr 
George Iles in the recent “Guide to the 
literature of American history, * it has been 
thought desirable to give in compact forn 
the opinions and comments of some repre 
sentative librarians on this topic The desire 
,as been to obtain, so far as possible, opinions 
on the “appraisal” scheme as a whole — its 
practicality and working value — comment on 
the methods heretofore followed or sugges- 
tions for those to be de veloped, and indica- 
tion of subjects that seem next to demand 
appraisal. The “appraisal” theory, of which 
Mr. Iles has been for so long the exponent, 
hardly requires re-statement. Briefly, it would 
provide for the publication, in all fields of 
literature, of exhaustive bibliographies, with 
annotations “appraising” or “evaluating” the 
worth or worthlessness of the books recorded, 
these annotations to be the work of spe 
cialists, each an authority in his own field, 
the whole appraisal scheme thus representing 
what Mr. Iles has called “the consensus of 
the competent” as to existing literaturs Che 
publication last summer f 
the literature of American | 
sult of the generous services Oi Mr. Ile 
of ap- 


listory,” as a re 
gave an excellent working examp!] 
praisal, and has drawn renewed attention to 
the subject. The theory has been ma le the 
basis of various schemes for co-operation 
or consolidation of bibliographicai effort, 
among the most recent being the plan of Dr. 
Emil Reich, outlined in the London Times 
last July (see L. J., September, p. 823) for 
a great elective bibliography to be carried 
through as a national or intern itional under- 
taking. Dr. Reich’s scheme elicited a some 
what varied correspondence from persons in- 
terested, among them being Dr. Richard Gar- 
nett, who pointed out some of the difficulties 
in the way of its execution His suggestion 
is also akin in some respects to the proposal 
for a Bibliographical Institute presented at 
Magnolia last June. 


* The literature of American history: a biblio- 


graphical guide [etc.]; ed. for the Am. Library Asso- 
ciation by J. N. Larned See L. 3., August, p. 
784-6. 


The statements of those contributing to 


} 


the present symposium follow: 


Ernest C, RICHARDSON, 


rarian of Princeton University 


I t d without 1 e that Mr 
lles ents un 
der y uppraisal 
sche { not 
plan eit iderstood 

origina against i | ect ors n 
ts ims 1 qua of « \ n it 
systematic character, and esp ally n the 
provision that the plan should not remain a 
theory | ly be carried Mr. lles’ 
Wor has na teit ed f li 
brarian d like. It belongs there- 
fore t f plans which are wi lly 
good nes ever ¢ es i\ he 
s to deta 

The question of method is anot itter 
and here the room for diffe e of 
taste 

Mr. Iles’ plan is really a double or t: ple 
one: Appraisal by selection, appratsa by 
annotation, and appraisal, perhaps, by classi 
ficati n 

Selection is in itself appraisal nerally 

volves also classification acc rding to the 
¢ } tor 4 g or 

English readers”) which, in turn, ts tself 
true appraisal of an important and practical 
kind. 

Appraisal by annotation 1s however, the 
most characteristic part of Mr. Iles’ plan 
and through h work this h been fixed 
upon us as essentially a part of me dern 


practical bibliography 

Appraisal by selection is, of the two, it 
must be confessed, the more important, and 
all appraisal should start with the most care 
ful attention to this method which declares 
that the book at least (1) 1s valuable, (2) 
is better than others in its subject, or (3) 1s 
better for certain readers 

This matter of selection is, as everyone 
knows. a most delicate and difficult one, 
and it is perhaps only saying what must be 
said of every selection when one says that 
Mr. Iles’ Guide fails rather in selection than 
in annotation 

It is this most difficult matter of selection 
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which Dr, Reich's scheme means to meet. 
His plan requires, however, unlimited funds 
and unlimited time. Except with a positive 
genius for organization at the helm, it would 
take as asks months to 
carry out his idea with his methods. How 
much time will it take, e.g., for each of ninety 
scholars to make up his graded list of 1500 
books? Did Dr. Reich make such a 
list himself ? 

The scheme calls for (1) preparation of a 
Bibliography of all 
a central office, (2) finding ninety scholars 
who will try to make the graded lists of 1500 
books in their specialties within a reasonable 


many years as he 


ever 


Universal subjects by 


time, (3) making thenr do it. 

If Dr, Reich has made an exhaustive biblio- 
graphy of any subject he will know how long 
the process is. If he has tried to make a 
select graded list of 1500 books he knows 
how much harder this is than one thinks. It is 
an exclusive work for at least two months for 
each man. How will he find ninety “scholars” 
to give their time unless it be spread over at 
least one year? And if he gets ninety unchal- 
lenged scholars who consent to try it in a 
year, he would not, unless he were a genius, 
get the work of so per cent, in less than fif- 
teen months and of the other 50 per cent. 
in less than two years. 

The plan itself of 50,000 selected works is 
a most admirable one. It is practically an 
ideal improvement of that very useful work, 
Sonnenschein’s “Best books.” If a select list 
were prepared in a central office by really 
competent bibliographers and then submitted 
to the scholars for addition and subtraction 
and, what is most important, for evaluation, 
the plan would become practical and rela- 
tively inexpensive. The plan of three original 
lists whose object is coincidence of opinion 
would get very little value at a very great 
expense. Three independent corrections of 
one original list would be not only simpler 
and cheaper but very much better. 

If such a scheme as that of Dr. Reich’s 
were ever to be put into actual operation 
Mr. Iles’ idea of appraisal by annotation 
should certainly be joined to it. Even the 
scanty annotation of Sonnenschein we find 
of the greatest practical value and if to this 
should be added real criticism by competent 
men from various points of view, it would 
make an invaluable instrument. 
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If this should be done, the question of the 
method of annotation would become a most 
important one. The great objection that I 
find personally to Mr. Iles’ method, in my 
own use, is that it gives only the authority 
of one man. This, to me, is nothing more 
than I get in reading a single review, 
whereas, what I want is the collated result 
of the opinions of several men. 

I also find that almost all of the notes are 
too diffuse for the best use. What we want 
is the gist of the facts condensed in a very 
few words, which need not necessarily have 
even the form of a complete sentence. This 
economy of annotation is a matter of great 
importance. 

In view, therefore, of the fact that we have 
two schemes of evaluation, (1) laying stress 
on the selection, (2) on annotation, and each 
open to certain objections in its methods, 
I suggest the following constructive scheme 
for an appraisal suited to the needs of the 
day: 

(1) A list of the best 50,000 books in 
English, French and German (not more than 
half in any general class to be foreign) with 
the books best suited to the intelligent general 
reader starred, but no provision being made 
for babes and sucklings, who ought to be 
provided for (and certainly provided for) 
by nurses rather than by such a tutor. 

(2) This list to be appraised by annota- 
tion, 

(3) The first list to be made by a biblio- 
graphical bureau rather than by “scholars” 
and the first appraisal to be a very condensed 
digest of the best published reviews; this 
digest being also made by the bureau. 

(4) This whole product to be submitted 
to comment and criticism to not less than 
three scholars in each subject and their 
opinions re-digested into both selection and 
annotation. 


The following is the opinion of Mr. V. 
Lansing Collins, reference librarian of the 
university, who is by way of often testing 
the Iles’-Larned book: “Have used the book 
a great deal and found it useful, but think 
the list already needs revision. 

“As for the general idea of appraisal—I 
think it is of greatest value in connection 
with reference books, but in the case of 


il 
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general works it 1s not of great value, the 
evaluation of such books being generally a 


matter of personal taste.” 


W. I. FLetcuHer, 
Librarian of Amherst College. 


THE beginning of the “appraisal of lit- 
erature” for the benefit of library users is 
apparently found in the Boston Public Li- 
brary’s “Catalogue of books belonging to 
the Lower Hall... in the classes of His- 
tory, Biography and Travel,” published in 
1873. That catalog was prepared under the 
direction of Justin Winsor, then superinten- 
dent, and in the preface signed by him we 
find the following statement: 

“Some important changes have... been 

made in the manner of the cataloging: 
4th. Under the principal subject-references 
notes have been appended, concisely sketching, 
in some cases, the history of the literature 
pertaining to it, and often characterizing im- 
portant or representative books, where the 
title does not sufficiently do it, in the hope to 
assist the reader to select books more nearly 
in accordance with his needs, or at least to 
advise him of the marked character of cer- 
tain works, or of their general repute. 
In this first attempt to add information of 
this kind to a popular catalog, there may ap- 
pear errors of judgment, both in matter in- 
serted and omitted; but if the plan proves, 
on trial by the public, to be of practical use- 
fulness, it will doubtless be carried further 
towards perfection in subsequent editions.” 

As is well known, this new departure in 
cataloging was regarded as a long step in real 
library progress, and had a large share in 
making Dr. Winsor’s well-earned reputation 
for practical bibliography. The “educational 
catalog,” as it was called, of the Thomas 
Crane Library of Quincy, Mass., issued in 
1875 under the editorial care of Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams, exhibited an extension of 
this method of annotation to an entire library, 
and was the model on which many other 
catalogs and finding lists have been based. 

The new phase of book appraisal, of which 
Mr. George Iles has the honor of being the 
apostle and prophet, represents the effort to 
do centrally for the benefit of all libraries 
and their users what these annotated catalogs 
did for the individual libraries issuing them. 
It is thus a perfectly legitimate part of the 
work undertaken by the American Library 
Association through its Publishing Board, 
which is simply an attempt to do for libraries 
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in general by the agency of a central office 
and the printing press what the larger and 
better endowed libraries were doing for 
themselves, and by co-operation improve upon 
even that. 

Looked at in this light, and this is its true 
light, this appraisal must meet the hearty ap 
proval of all library users, to whom it is of 
immense service, 

But questions have arisen, and doubts have 
been expressed, as to the propriety of any 
attempted authoritative pronouncement upon 
the merits or demerits of certain books. It 
seems evident that if the appraisal becomes 
an expression of opinion, passing over from 
the descriptive character to the critical, it 
may be extremely difficult to justify it as a 
function of a library, a library board or a 
library association. The appraisal which is 
mostly wanted and which is represented in 
the “Annotated lists” so far issued by the 
Publishing Board aims to be mainly deserip 
tive, as were the notes in the “educational 
ca‘alogs.” If it can be kept pretty completely 
within that field it is an entirely proper work 
for the Association, and one immensely use 
ful to the libraries and the public. 

The experience thus far had with it, how 
ever, goes to show pretty conclusively that 
good work of this kind is far too expensive 
to find support in the public patronage. Only 
by generous endowment can such undertak 
ings be made feasible. Mr. Iles has proved 
his faith by his works, and furnished a 
liberal endowment for the work so far done. 
Even the gift of $100,000 made by Mr. Car- 
negie to the Association for its Publishing 
Board work will not furnish the means for 
any considerable extensions of this work, 
and it remains to be seen whence the neces- 
sary endowment will come. 


James K. Hosmer, 

Librarian Minneapolis Public Library 

IN our day, when books abound as never 
betore, it is inevitable that the world should 
seek for some means of judging between the 
good and the worthless. If there were only 
some way of having books properly ap 
praised! Are there authorities who, after 
reading books, will freely and frankly ex 
press opinions upon which we may rely in 
making our selection ? 
Feeling that the critical judgments of per- 
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sons of only ordinary capacity and knowledge 
have little value, we are turning to evaluation 
by specialists; and the hope seems to be en- 
tertained that if specialists can only be 
brought to bear upon literature as it flows, 
all will be well: we shall have guidance that 
can be trusted. The “Literature of American 
history,” of Messrs. Larned and Iles, has 
been welcomed warmly as a noble step in the 
right direction. Similar compends of expert 
opinion are looked for in other departments 
of knowledge than history. In the matter of 
trustworthy criticism we feel that a better 
day is at hand. 

But how far really can we trust the special- 
ist? If we desire td look at him with care 
we cannot do better than study the portrayal 
of him by Dr, Holmes. The Poet at the 
Breakfast Table finds seated next to him a 
singular looking figure: he is bald and spare; 
he often “wears goggles,” he is habited in 
black which has become shiny as a beetle's 
carapace by much attrition, he diffuses a faint 
camphorated odor as of something escaped 
from a specimen case, his arms suggest 
antenne, and he has “limbs with bends like 
a grasshopper—looks as if he might straighten 
them out all of a sudden, and jump, instead 
of walking.’ 

The Poet feeling it a duty to cultivate so 
near a neighbor, tries to draw him out, ven 
turing on a topic, as he thinks, of universal 


interest. “How do you think the vote w Il 


go to-morrow in the « ction?” “O, the elec 
tion isn’t to-morrow,” replies the Poet's 
neighbor, “but next month.” It presently 
comes out that the neighbor knows n thing 
of the city election, but is thinking of the 
logi- 


cal Society, where, as he informs the Poet. 


election to the presidency of the Entomo 


the Dipterists and the Lepidopterists are to 
have a hot contest. “Are you an entomolo- 
gist?” inquires the Poet “Heaven forbid!” 
is the reply. “No one man can claim to be 
that: the subject is far too vast. You might 
possibly call me a Coleopterist, but I should 
be arrogant to claim even that. It is only one 
kind in which I feel an interest and my more 
proper title would be a Scarabeeist.” The 
Poet takes him at his word, and the queer 
neighbor figures as the “Scarabee,” in the 
annals of the Breakfast Table. When pres 
ently the boarders are invited to view a 
magnificent celestial phenomenon through 
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the telescope at the observatory, the Scarabee 
is too busy to accept. He is engaged in an 
investigation of the utmost importance, to 
discover whether or not the Pediculosus 
Melitte is the larva of Meloe. The creature 
it turns out, is a microscopic parasite, harbor- 
ing in the bristly coat of the bumble-bee 
The Scarabee has no interest beyond that; 
and if his investigation shall lead to certainty, 
as he hopes, he wishes no other epitaph, than 
that he is the man that put that vexed question 
to rest 

Dr. Holmes’ Scarabee is not altogether a 
caricature. Nor are students of bugs any 
more liable to become thus narrowed, under 
going an atrophy of all wide sympathies, than 
students in other directions Specialization 
tends to limit the interest of him who gives 
himself to it. His range becomes restricted 
his eyes are trained to see only one thing; 
and human nature being what it 1s, all desire 
and all power to be broad are too often lost 
Dr. Holmes might as well have taken a 
botanist. a chemist, or a geologist, as his 
student of bugs; or indeed, a historian, a 
th:ologian or a sociologist. Courts of justice 
have queer times with experts, as any old 
lawyer will attest. In any direction a stu 
dent may specialize; and the tendency among 
Il specialists, a tendency too often not ade- 
quately resisted, is to shut out of sight every- 


ig but the pin-points upon which attention 
become concentrated. 

Suppose, now, the Scarabee to be induced 
to take part in our scheme for the appraisal 
of literature. As a specialist his evaluation 
is sought of a book on entomology. Straight- 
way the question will present itself to him; 
he author show proper respect to the 


does 
Coleoptera in general; and in particular, 1s 
he or is he not, heretical as regards the iden 
tity of my pet parasite with the larva of 
Meloe? The likelihood will be that if the 
author comes short as to the critic’s especial 
points, his book, however complete and 
learned. will be denounced; or what is worse, 
damned with faint praise 

The writer has a specialist friend, who at 
the same time is candid and conscientious. 
Having in hand lately a critical task, he ut- 
tered himself in terms about as follows: 
“Whenever I set out to judge a_ book, I 
frankly confess I am beset by the tempter. 
The book I have in hand may be profound in 
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its scholarship, broad in its grasp, logical in 
its method, and eloquent in its diction. But 
the tempter suggests to me that these things 
be postponed. Has my pet hero been recog- 
nized as he should be? My own little theory 
as regards the coming to pass of this or that 
historic adjustment, has it been kept in view? 
Has not the writer spoken disrespectfully, or 
indeed ignored entirely, my Pediculosus 
Melitte? 1 frankly confess that in dealing 
as a critic with books, my especial tastes, 


ies, tend to cloud 


possibly my fads and fan 
my judgment, making it not easy to do full 
and catholic justice. My besetting fiend is 
obstinate. ‘This kind goeth not out but by 
prayer and fasting’; and I am forced to for- 
tify myself for my critical work by careful 
exorcism, by mortification, and stern self- 
questioning.” 

Though this valiant striver may escape, too 
many an expert critic falls into the diaboli- 
sal clutch. Many a noble book has been 
stabbed to death by expert criticism, not at 


1 1 the critics were malicious, but 


ail yecause 
because they had become purblind through 
excessive study of details. It 1s necessary 
to recognize the peril, w hile we are calling 
for appraisal, and by critics of special 
knowledge rather than by the ignorant. But 
the ideal appraisal will not be reached until 
a specialization can be gained that is not 
handicapped for properly broad and generous 
evaluation, by petty narrowness and preju- 
dice 
Joun THOMSON, 
Free Library of Philadelphia 

Every effort made in the direction of 
furnishing short bibliographical notes on pub- 
lications must prove of great value to libra- 
rians who have the responsibility of select- 
ing books for public institutions It is an 
impossibility to have in any one library every 
book on an important subject or even to be 
certain of buying the best books without 
assuming to possess an almost universal 
knowledge. It seems, therefore, simple jus- 
tice to regard all books prepared in the direc- 
tion of an appraisal of literature with gener- 
ous consideration rather than to hold up the 
selection of criticisms made by any one editor 
or by a committee of editors to a very severe 
standard. It matters very little how familiar 
a person is with books dealing with one par- 
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ticular subject for, as he discusses various 


volumes put forth on a matter with which 
perhaps he considers himself well acquainted, 
he will find such varying appraisals of the 


works in question, that the more he knows on 


the matter the less positive and dictatorial 


he will be The value of elective bibliogra 
phies must be of a limit i character. In the 
case of great national libraries there is little 
use for these elective bibliographies, as the 


librarian 1s bound to secure (whether under 
the laws of copyright, the powers of persua 
sion, or purchase) pretty nearly everything 
that is written and publishe d. Elective biblio- 
} 


institutions books 


graphies become im such in 
of reference only 


The second division of public library book 


collections will again be broken up into many 
classes. In cases where libraries can expend 
from $10,000 to $100,000 a year on the pur- 
chase of boo! elective bibli graph have 


a very great value. For one instance which 
they could be used as a guide to the hbranan 
in the selection of bo ks, they would have fifty 
users of the volume as a book of reference 


affording to the student or fr ider a general 


knowledge of the books published on any 
particular subject or line of thought. If these 
considerations are founded on truth, then 
the question of the desirability of publ hing 
volumes, purporting to all rd to readers a 
just appraisal of literature, mt t depend to a 


large extent on what w wuld be the use made 
of such books of reference and in a more 
important degree what w uld be the standard 
or critical value of the notes appe! ded to the 
bibliographical description 
far as such notes would be a discrimination 


f a book, in so 


of the value of the work critu ised. All such 


discriminations will, after all, dep nd upon 
the weight of the name and literary position 
of the writer of the not it would seem in 


the publication of any such book, to be of 
prime value, that the name of the writer 
should be appended to ea h note and that the 
notes should be received and appended rather 
through professors in the line of study of 
each book than by way of extracts from re- 
views, even if such reviews are taken from 
the best and most highly esteemed perio als. 
The fact that the A-, the B-, the C-, Review 
and so on, highly praise, severely condemn, or 
lukewarmly notice a book ts not of much 


moment as compared with the expressed 
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opinion over his signature of a past master 
or expert in a particular line of study. The 
majority of review notices are written in 
“strenuous,” and therefore very frequently 
useless, haste. They are written to be first 
to review a book and without proper con- 
sideration. The best reviews written weeks 
and perhaps months after a book is published 
are those most worth consideration, but to 
the newspaper and review mind are regarded 
with pity. You can hear the strenuous man: 
“What, only just reviewed? Why, that book 
was published the week before last!” 

In some important books of appraisal, it 
has been found desirable not to insert one 
judgment or criticism only but to give at least 
three which may fairly set forth the varieties 
of judgment that are certain to exist on most 
books. As it is certain that in a short descrip- 
tion of a book, uniformity of opinion will 
never be obtained, so in the appraisal of a 
book, diversity is equally certain to exist. 

In all books of “evaluation” or “appraisal” 
or howsoever they may be termed, the prin- 
cipal value will always be in their giving a 
clever and accurate description of the scope of 
the work. Herein will lie the real success and 
value of the best “appraisals of literature.” 


Joun S. 
Director New York Public Library. 

Tue world’s literature down to about 1880 
has been fairly well appraised, and the re- 
sults are given in the larger encyclopedias, 
in the histories of literature, art, science, 
etc., and in collections of various kinds. 
The average man will, I think, obtain more 
information, and stimulus to further in- 
quiry, from an appraisal of the epoch-mak- 
ing accounts of discoveries, theories, practical 
applications, or original productions in any 
branch of literature, if this is presented in the 
narrative form of an historical outline of the 
development of that branch, than he will if 
it is put in the form of a bibliography, which 
last will, as a rule, be used only by the 
special student. 

Probably some interesting results could be 
obtained by the expenditure of $150,000 a year 
for the next twenty years upon a Bibliographi- 
cal Institution, but more interesting and 
valuable results can probably be obtained by 
expending the same amount in any one of a 
doitn other fields of work. 
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Epwin H. ANDERSON, 

Librarian Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Reicn’s scheme is interesting. Similar 
projects have been discussed from time to 
time in this country among those interested. 
There can be no doubt about the great 
value of such bibliographies to public li- 
braries. It is easier, however, to plan the 
machinery for their production than to se- 
cure competent men to do the actual work. 
Dr. Garnett speaks with the wisdom of 
experience when he says, “the foreseen dif- 
ficulties of any undertaking are nothing to 
the unforeseen.” It seems to me that the dif- 
ficulties incident to such schemes as those 
oi Dr, Reich and Mr. Iles should be thor- 
oughly understood, so that too much may 
not be expected of them. These projects seem 
to presuppose an approximate omniscience 
which may be hired in the market-place. Is 
there any such thing, even, as a “consensus of 
the competent”? If there were, outside the 
domain of physical fact, the world would be 
less interesting than it is. Are great scholars 
free from the influence of intellectual weather, 
of literary fashion? Is there not such a thing 
as the geography and climate of opinion? 
In compiling judgments concerning the best 
books in a given field shall allowance be made 
for these influences, and a thousand others; 
and if so, how much? The sitting in judg- 
ment on all opinions of mankind is no meek 
task. If it is frankly conceded and always 
remembered that select bibliographies merely 
represent the opinion of a few fallible schol- 
ars, such bibliographies will be of the greatest 
use to public libraries. If more is claimed for 
them, are they not barricades across the path 
to knowledge? 

Looking at it from this point of view, the 
“Guide to the literature of American history,” 
which Mr, Larned and Mr. Iles have so gen- 
erously provided, is of the greatest value. I 
should like to see the literature of European 
and Oriental history similarly covered. I 
wish there were two or three such bibliogra- 
phies for every branch of literature. We 
could then check one against the other and 
eliminate a good deal of the personal equation. 

N. D. C. Honces, 

Librarian Cincinnati (O.) Public Library. 

First, I wish to make known my appre- 
ciation of the work of those who have given 
us the “Guide to the literature of Ameri- 
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can history.” It is always an easy task to 
sit down alone with the cold results of an- 
other’s work and find the weaker portions 
open to criticism. I have that respect for 
those who made the “Guide” to believe that 
in all the circumstances they produced the 
best their judgment dictated. 

I query sometimes whether there is not a 
restless spirit among librarians which is 
urging them to do that which the best use of 
books does not necessitate. I query whether 
there has not been some over-cataloging and 


some over-indexing. Such books as the 


“Guide to the literature of American history” 
are certainly useful, but they are more use- 
ful to the librarian who is buying books, to 
the librarian without a library, to the embryo 
librarian in apprenticeship, than to the ex- 
perienced librarian with books and with a li- 


brary. The experienced librarian can carry 
in his head the general purport of anywhere 
from ten to a hundred thousand books. I 
think the late Dr. William F. Poole put the 
estimate at the latter figure. The experienced 
librarian should know all of the books men- 
tioned in the “Guide,” but if he were buying 
books for empty shelves doubtless the “Guide” 
would furnish him with a list and save him 
time and trouble. 

The proper preparation of bibliographies is 
not so easy to-day. The stock of human 
knowledge has been increased many fold 
within a hundred years. President Eliot, of 
Harvard, has stated that not ten per cent. of 
the studies now taught at that university 
could have been taught at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. Ninety per cent. of 
the contents of books are quite recent acqui- 
sitions to the world’s learning. I am thinking 
at present of the subjects called “scientific.” 
So much has scientific investigation been 
differentiated that it is little exaggeration to 
say that there are hardly a hundred people, 
very likely not more than twenty, in all the 
world directly interested in any one scientific 
paper, not to consider the few papers which 
chance to attract especial attention. The 
authors of such papers, having a sufficient 
knowledge of the special subjects, alone can 
prepare the bibliographies. Every well-pre- 
pared paper now published carries with it a 
bibliography and the same is true of books. 
The well-made book of to-day, in whatever 
the field, contains its bibliography and that 
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bibliography has been made by an author who 
has given to the subject all the time that the 
writing of the book necessitated. Of course, 
there are good books and poor books, and 
nothing is easier to ask than, Why has the 
author omitted a reference to this authority or 
that? The author may have given anywhere 
from six months to ten or twenty years to the 
writing of his manuscript and would, if 
present, give in a very few words a sufficient 
answer to a carping critic, ventilating ideas 
gathered in half an hour’s perusal of the 
printed pages 

I do not wish to be considered as voting 
no on the proposal to have prepared an ex- 
tensive appraisal of literature. Only it has 
been my observation that literary and scien- 
any such plan containing so 
usefulness is presented to 


tific men when 
many germs of 
them are inclined to give it their approval 
without much thought. The results of liter- 
ary work and the results of scientific work 
are not dollars and 
Every literary or scientific undertaking which 
commends itself to competent writers or in- 
vestigators is worth carrying through, There 
are elements in the librarian’s work — the 
bringing of books and readers together — 
which make it more akin to commercial enter- 
prise and necessitate constantly asking the 
results can 
given 


measurable in cents. 


question — whether the greatest 
be obtained by the expenditure of a 
sum of money in this direction or some other. 
The philologist or the physicist or the artist 
can do well only such work as from time to 
time appeals to him. Pot-boilers by ary of 
these are failures. The librarian leads a com- 
paratively work-a-day when 
any new plan is suggested must ask himself 
whether by following that plan the expendi- 
ture of a dollar will produce greater results 
than its expenditure in some other way. The 
mental attitude of the scholar is by rights 
so different that his assent to the indexing 
and cataloging of late years suggested by 
librarians has perhaps been too easily ob- 
tained. I hope the evaluation of books will 
be given very careful thought before anything 
more is done. 


existence and 


WituiaM E. Foster, 
Librarian Providence Public Library 


1. The appraisal principle in general 
I favor the general principle of appraisal, 
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and shall be very glad to see it extended to 
other departments than American history. 
Professor Richard T. Ely’s able arguments 
on the other side (in his paper at the Wau- 
kesha conference} should be carefully read 
by anyone who is interested in the subject. 
Nevertheless, the benefits would appear, to 
my mind, very largely to outweigh the dis- 
advantages; and the latter are plainly more 
operative in some fields of reading than in 
others, 

2. Methods. 

I have no suggestions to make in regard 
to methods, other than those which I have 
already made — namely, that the annotations 
(whatever the subject) need to be as specific 
as possible. This is a point in which I have 
been especially interested; and in writing my 
annotations for the volume already published, 
I naturally aimed to give due attention to this 
need. In doing so, I found it a convenience 
to keep constantly before me a list of about 
thirty “searching” questions, of which the 
typical: “What facilities has 
wr treating this particular sub- 


following are 
this writer fe 
ject?” “Does the book aim to cover the 
whole ground?” “If it treats only a limited 
field, what is that field?” “Is the book essen- 
tially for reference, or for continuous read- 
ing?” “What audience does the author aim 
to address — the general public, or the special 
student only?” “In what respects, if any, does 
it supersede previous works on the same sub- 
ject?” 

There is another question about which it 
seems desirable to have as wide an expression 
of opinion as possible—whether worthless 
books ought not to be omitted from the list 
altogether, instead of being mentioned and 
condemned. There is perhaps something to 
be said on both sides of this question; but 
I will simply point out that in the volume 
already published (“The literature of Ameri- 
can history’), it was frequently, and perhaps 
usually, the case that the selection of titles 
had not been made by the contributor who 
annotated them. The latter simply took the 
titles placed before him, and set down what 


there was to say of them. 

3. Other fields for appraisal. 

In a letter of mine, which is already in 
print, I have mentioned the subjects of natural 
science and applied science as calling for simi- 
lar treatment. Conversation with other li- 
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brarians has developed other suggestions, as 
follows: European history, biography, geog- 
raphy, and bibliography. We shall “want” 
them all, but as we cannot have all that we 
want, it is plainly a perplexing matter to 
choose among them. 


Henry L. EtMenporr, 
Librarian Buffalo (N. Y.) Public Library. 

THE appraisal of literature seems to me the 
most important subject, and the most difficult 
problem, now before the library world. We 
need elective bibliographies with notes to aid 
in the selection of books. We need annotated 
lists also to aid those who use the libraries in 
their choice of books. Such a book as the 
“Guide to the literature of American history,” 
while extremely useful as a library tool, can 
be used by few out of the readers of Ameri- 
can history in public libraries. 

A distinction should be made between de- 
scriptive notes which give information in 
regard to the scope and character of books, 
tell the ground covered and the manner of 
treatment of the subject and other points that 
are a matter of fact and not of opinion, and 
critical notes which appraise the book, pass 
judgment upon it and assign it to its place 
in the literature of the subject. Of the first 
class of notes, given only that they are ac- 
curate and truthful, we cannot have too many. 
The second class is a very different matter, 
and we should be careful in our schemes of 
appraisal that we do not gather a mass of 
material more confusing than helpful. There 
are very few books, even in pure literature, 
that can be appraised once and for all. It has 
been said that every printed catalog is out 
of date before it leaves the press, and this is 
equally true of annotations, particularly on 
scientific and technical books. The books 
characterized as “the best” are soon super- 
seded. 

Opinions on books should be signed, or in 
case they are quoted the authority given, and 
dated in every case. We want to know whose 
opinion we have, whether it is the judgment 
of a known and trusted authority upon the 
subject, or the say so of some more or less 
competent readers’ committee. We need to 
know, not only who gives the opinion, but 
when it was given. Take a well-known book 
for an example: Max Miiller’s “Science of 
language,” 2d v., Low, 1861 and 1863, last 


| 
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Dex cm her, 


raised him 
the standard authority on 
estimation of the English 
public. Though much of what is contained in 
them is now out of date, there can be no 
doubt that they not only for the first time 
aroused general interest in the subject ot 
comparative philology in England, but also 
exercised in their day a valuable stimulating 
influence on the work of schools.” Prof 
A. A. McDonnell in Sup. Dict Nat. Biog., 
Such a note, dated and signed, will do 


soon 


lectures 


ed. 1899: “These 
to the rank of 
philology in the 


1901. 
to copy on the cards of our catalog, or print 
in our annotated lists. 

It seems necessary that the appraiser should 


possess, 
subject, 
bility and a knowledge of people as well, that 


will enable him to discriminate between the 


not only a great knowledge of his 
but that he should have great adapta- 


notes suited to the “elective bibliography,” 
the library tool, and readers’ or students’ 
aids 

The most needed appraisals from the | 


brary view-point seem to me those on techni 
cal and scientific subjects, which are the mos 
dificult to obtain, and the soonest ont ot 


To be of value to libraries in selecting 
some plan should be devised to have 
books of 


promptly upon publication 


this class compet upon 


R. G. Tuwattes 


Secretary Wisconsin State Historical S 

Ir a reference librarian could have tele 
phonic connection with one acknowledged 
authority in each branch of knowledge - 
or better yet, with a speci in each of 


its subdivisions — upon whom sh might 
at any hour call for guidance whenevet 

reader sought advice as to the bibli wraphy 
of the subject, then I fancy she would ad 


‘udge her lot to be a happy one. Of course, 


were she a_ worldly-wise, discriminating 
young person, she would be aware of the 
existence in the world of other specialists 


than the one whom she was at liberty to ring 
she would understand that no 
cialists field 
merits of the literature of the subject; she 
would not be liable to consider the judgment 


two spe 


the 


up; 


in any always agree as to 


of her adviser as the last word upon the sub 
ject; she would be aware that another man 
at the end of the line, equally well-informed 
and disinterested, might give her a quite dif 
ferent reply, or that the same man might a 
year hence change his own views on the sub 


any com- 


advice of 


specialist, who under- 


t the needs of the people for whom the 
i at ig, 15 doubtless tat better 

than he vn 1 probably is the nearest ap 
proa t ivice that ivailable in 

this WwW rid 

It exactly this sort of s] al serv that 
been aim d by Mr i nd his editor 

iy. } 1: it was tl t of thing striven 
ior ef er’s “List of books for girls 
dw nd the ubs,” and the admir- 
ble « n of books on art lited by Mr 
Sturg All three of these gentlemen and sure 
t tl contribut ite the 

lin tem of ev which 
t y of one mat nion, al 

specialist The resulting 
eurdes re een and will long continue 
to be of g | | tal to librarians 
id to read The only point to be remem 
bere I repeat, that they should not be, as 
| fear the sh e been cepted by 
ur craftspeople as the definitive udgment 
if the great | f experts; but merely as 
the carefully-prepared opinions of certain 
men who know these books intimatel but 
who may en for them opinion differing 


other men who know 


them as wel If the discriminating h 


quite 
brarian understands this while citing the 
guides to her reader she w properly be 


duly grateful for the po n of something 
which at least app! mates the judgment of 
posterit More than th neither Mr. Iles 
nor Mr Larned would expect. 
Taking tl q fied view of the impor 
the well-edited evaluations thus far 
p red under Mr, Iles’ wise patronage and 
pt t leg 1 ( ] f the 
pinion t further ett n th 1 dire 
tion are well worthy of being 0 id The 
field of biography might profitably be tilled 
n like mannet , also economies, the social 
sciences, the science of government and 
-ome of the useful arts and applied ences 
Perhaps biography at present offer the best 
opportunity; for many of the other fields 
mentioned are in a stage of such rap d transi 
tion that a volume of evaluation as de 
layed as necessarily wa that on American 
history, might rea h its public long after the 
hooks mentioned had ceased to be in repute 
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for contentment; for th 4 
er 


J. C. Dana, 
Librarian Newark (N. J.) Free Public 
Library. 


Tuat portion of the public which patron- 
izes public libraries will rarely use an ap- 
praised list of books like the “List of books 
for girls and women and their clubs.” Very 
few of this section of the public have ever 
been taught that there are experts in the field 
of belles lettres, or even that there are ex- 
perts in the fields of history and science. 
They trust their doctors, rather blindly — 
unless they happen to be diverted to a Chris- 
tian scientist; but the casual reader—a 
woman, for example, who attends to the pre- 
paration of meals every day in her life, and 
never has learned, and can’t be taught, that 
experts have written cook books that must 
be exactly followed to get good results — how 
are we to expect her to learn that there are 
experts who can tell her what is better in 
poetry, history, fiction, travel, etc. ? 

On the other hand a few teachers and a few 
parents and a few librarians have made most 
excellent use of the particular list I have 
mentioned, and such lists are worth making 
for the use of these few. Many thousands 
of students and readers of the more serious 
kind, and many librarians in thousands of 
cases, have given thanks to President Adams 
for his manual of historical literature. How 
much more valuable in a like field will Mr. 
Larned’s book on American literature prove 
to be! Appraisal, then, as Mr. Iles under- 
stands it, I most heartily believe in. Libra- 
rians should asist in the preparation and 
distribution of appraisal lists. I look for- 
ward with confidence to a time when the li- 
braries of the country, having learned what 
co-operation really means, will issue from 
week to week a periodical containing esti- 
mates by experts of the latest publications 
in every field. If we were not as a body a 
little too much inclined to worry over the 
details of library economy, the minutiz of 
book-lending, etc.. we would see even now 
the importance of more general co-operation 
and would be ready to produce, along the 
lines of Mr. Iles’ suggestion, such a periodi- 
cal as I have mentioned. 

The time not being ripe for this, what topic 
shall be taken up in some other way, and in 
what way? The most important subject to 
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libraries and the one, as far as practical re- 
sults are concerned, most valuable to the 
general public, is fiction. But I don’t be- 
lieve we are yet ready to undertake seriously 
fiction appraisal. It would be better for the 
present to encourage individual libraries to 
make select lists, to investigate the character 
of the fiction actually read in public libraries, 
and to try experiments in fiction supervision, 
and meanwhile to work out some system on 
which fiction appraisal lists can later be 
issued, 

Much has been said by librarians about 
the use of libraries by mechanics and artisans. 
The figures of circulation show that this use 
is relatively very small indeed. Much more 
has been said in this direction than has been 
done. There is need of a series of brief lists 
of books on subjects included in the general 
term mechanic arts. The lists should include 
annotations and evaluations of the several 
books on them. They should contain from 
six to twenty titles each. They could be pub- 
lished first, perhaps, in one volume and then 
reprinted in separate lists to be sold at a 
moderate price per thousand. One list, of 
six books on electricity, for example, might 
include only such works as a small library 
would be likely to have or could afford to 
purchase. These same books would be in the 
largest libraries. This particular list would 
find users all over the United States. An- 
other list on electricity might be one of 12 
titles including only the most elaborate and 
most advisable works on some one subdi- 
vision of the subject like dynamos. 

Next after this the most important field, 
from the popular point of view, would seem 
to be that of social science. There should 
be published a revision of Bowker and Iles’ 
“Readers’ guide.” I understand this is not 
at present possible; but portions of it might 
be brought down to date and republished, 
in the form of brief lists, like those I have 
suggested in mechanic arts, 


H. L. Koopman, 
Librarian of Brown University. 

I FIRMLY believe in the “appraisal of lit- 
erature.” I have no fear that any active 
librarian will ever find too many helps pro- 
vided for him in the selection of books, nor 
that any independent one will ever be in 
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danger of slavishly following their guidance. 
The value of a good annotated list is im- 
mense, not to the specialist, but to the general 
student and the librarian. 

It should be decided whether books dis- 
approved by the appraisers should be in- 
cluded in the lists. I believe they should in 
many cases. The more widely a poor book is 
circulated the greater reason for warning the 
public against it. But it would be foolish, for 
the sake of bibliographical fulness, to pull a 
book up out of oblivion merely to set it in 
the pillory. One thing is sure as regards 
methods: they must vary widely with dif 
ferent subjects. 

As to new themes for appraisal, let me sug- 
gest one, topical fiction of literary value. 
This is a wider field than historical fiction, 
while the literary limitation may be drawn 
at such a line as to prevent the book from 
becoming too large. Another subject that 
appeals to me is description and travel. This 
is one of the few fields in which books grow 
more valuable with age. The appraised list, 
therefore, would never lose its value, as in the 
case of rapidly developing sciences and arts. 


Purp B. Wricurt, 
Librarian St. Joseph (Mo.) Free Public 
Library. 

SPEAKING from the standpoint of the small- 
er library, there can be no question either as 
to the practicability or value of any good, 
well-digested appraisal or evaluation of litera- 
ture. Tothe librarian with countless duties to 
perform, time is the scarcest thing imaginable, 
Anything which will give an authoritative 
evaluation as to books on given subjects, with- 
out the necessity of spending hours with re- 
views, supplies an openly acknowledged need. 
The necessity is not for an annotated bibliog- 
raphy of all books published on a given sub- 
ject, or of books not obtainable, so much as it 
is of books of positive working value. The 
Larned list must have demonstrated its great 
usefulness in all libraries, as well as to all stu- 
dents in the line sought to be covered, ere 
now. Emphasis may be laid on the worth of 
the appendix, comprising “Selected titles for 
students and readers,” compiled by Professor 
Channing. To the little library, just starting, 
it must seem indispensable. When the sup- 
plement, bringing the subject up to date, is 
out, it might prove profitable for the A. L. A. 
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to publish this revised appendix separately in 
a cheaper form 

In any work of this magnitude little things 
must creep in now and then, it would seem, 
if only to emphasize the care required. An 
evaluation which says of a work, “It is the 
best book ... which the author has writ- 
ten,” and in mentioning other titles by the 
same author does not point out any of specific 
value is, of course, not perfect. No more 
than one book can be the very best on the 
same subject, hence it is a little disquieting to 
the would-be buyer with small purse to find 
a work described as “one of the very best of 
the state histories,” and on another page a 
history of the same state, by another author, 
referred to conclusively as the “standard his- 
tory” of that state. As a matter of fact, both 
titles were found to be out of print. These 
lines are not intended as criticisms of the 
“Literature of American history.” The im- 
mensity of the work done by Mr. Larned, its 
rare worth, would disarm even the real critic 
—the critic competent to criticise. 

As adding to the usefulness of future pub- 
lications, it might be suggested that books 
of material value which cannot be obtained in 
the open market should be marked o, p. This 
is not of so much consequence to the student 
as to the librarian, but it will unquestionably 
save annoyance and loss of time to both. The 
page itself should afford reasonable space for 
marginal notes. In any such list, many books 
are reviewed and thrown out as “undesir- 
able,” to say the least. These may be referred 
to by author and title only, so that those in- 
terested will know that such titles have been 
passed upon. If placed at the end of the divi- 
sion or period sought to be covered, in small 
type, little space would be sacrificed. 

The general plan of appraisal suggested by 
Dr. Reich, if carried out, would be simply 
beyond value to the library worker. One 
trouble is that it sounds too difficult to be 
probable. While it is being considered, and 
the vast amount of intricate human machinery 
arranged, much valuable time would be lost. 

Meantime, work along the line already so 
admirably started should not be permitted to 
lag. Volumes comprising evaluations of 
English and French history, followed by 
American literature, English literature (fic- 
tion being barred in the two last named), 
biography, sociology, the sciences, would 
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prove of great usefulness to any library, 
whether in this exact order or not. 
M, CRUNDEN, 
Librarian St. Louis (Mo.) Public Library. 
| peLieve that no other list would be of 
quite so great practical service as an an- 
notated list of fiction. It seems to me that 
it would be well, also, to classify the list. 
Since the novel is now the popular form 
of treatise on any sort of subject, it would 
be a decidedly valuable thing to have a 
list of novels treating of specific topics. 
For example, all novels dealing distinctively 
with sociology might be sub-classed under 


CRITICAL 


By W. Dawson Jounston, Library of Congress. 


THERE exists to-day some confusion as to 
the respective functions of the critic, the re 
viewer, and the bibliographer. This is shown 
both in the inexact use of these terms, and 
also in the tendency of critics, reviewers, and 
bibliographers to usurp each other's functions. 
The term critic is applied to the Hebraist. 
the journalist, and the bookman alike; the 
bookman passes beyond an examination of 
the book to that of the doctrines it contains, 
and the literary newsmonger assumes the airs 
of the critic. 

It should be recognized that though criti- 
cism is proper to each of the branches of learn- 
ing—historical, biological, bibliographical and 
all, there is criticism which never appears in the 
form of book reviews or bibliographies; it 
should be recognized, too, that there are re- 
views which are critical and reviews which are 
merely appreciations or advertisements, and 
that there are bibliographies which are criti- 
cal and bibliographies which are mere lists 
or catalogs. In short it must be recognized 
that the critical or non-critical character of a 
piece of investigation or bit of literature de- 
pends upon its author and its object. When 
these things are recognized it will be easy for 
the reviewer and bibliographer, on the one 
hand, to distinguish the province of criticism, 
and no less easy for the critic, on the other 
hand, to perceive the value ot the review and 
the bibliography. It will become evident that 
criticism will and must be heard in reviews, as 
elsewhere, and in bibliography, as in the other 
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various heads, such as labor and capital, 
strikes, the land question, the marriage ques- 
tion. Then there might be lists of musical 
novels, and lists of novels of various coun- 
tries, etc., etc. This classification 
would be a valuable thing, and if t 
vidual titles were also annotated, it seems to 
me the volume would be of great service 
Next to this I think I should place the sub- 
ject of biography, though almost alongsid 
of this I would place annotated lists of the 
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histories of various countries, beginning with 
English history, followed by French, Italian, 
German, and general European history. 


sciences, and that there may be reviews and 
bibliographies which may be useful though 
not critical. 

The function of the bibliographer and of 
the bibliographical note is to use not the evi- 
dence of the laboratory and the field, of ar- 
chives and of logic, but the evidence of the 
library, with a view to describing not the 
character of the doctrines presented in a book, 
but with a general view to describing the 
character of the book itself. The value of 
such work as this has been questioned, and 
quite naturally.* 

The first step in the development of a 
science comes when the question is asked, Is 
it worth while? Before that there has existed 
only a mass of uncritical knowledge; after 
that there is the possibility of an organized 
science. In the development of bibliographi- 
cal science we have questioned in turn the 
value of the book preface, the value of the 
book index, and the value of the book note. 
In the last case as in the other cases the 
question is a rational one; amateurs have 
written amateurish notes and we have asked 
with reason, Are such notes worth much, if 
anything, to anyone except the author of 
them? But to condemn these notes and the 
system of book annotation together is wrong: 
the question, Are these notes worth while? 
should be resolved into the question, How 
~* See Richard T. Ely, “The trusteeship of litera- 
ture,” in Liprary JOURNAL, 26:22, and “Dr. Ely and 
bibliography,” by the present writer, in the same 
volume, p. 670. 
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may these notes be made worth while? How 
may our empirical efforts be made scientific ? 
How may these amateurs be converted into 
professional bibliographers? Has _bibliog- 
raphy a distinct function in this connection? 
Has it a method and a terminology which 
may be employed in the execution of this 
function? To answer these questions is the 
object of this paper 

The first concern of those bibliographers 
who desire to add to their ancient function 
of cataloging this new one of book annotation 
is to determine the proper object of this func- 
tion, the point of view of the scientific an- 
notator. This has within recent years been 
commonly defined by the terms, “evaluation” 
or “appraisal of literature.” It may be that 
this term will be found permanently useful; 
the dangers in its use should, therefore, be 
clearly recognized. Among them I have noted 
the following: it misleads the critic and is 
misunderstood by the reader; it leads the au- 
thor of bibliographical notes to attempt too 
much, and it leads the user of them to ex 
pect too much; it implies the use of moral 
terms rather than scientific, of didactic rather 
than bibliographical, of epigrammatic rather 
than statistical, of vague and general terms 
fi 


rather than exact and spec f verbs in the 
subjunctive mood and of adjectives in the 


superlative degree. In fine it places the bibli- 
ographer in the position of judge or priest 
of literature, and calls for judgment and for 
advice where neither are necessary or pos- 
sible. 

The primary object of the bibliographer and 
of the book note is the description of books 
and not the advice of readers. In the bib- 
liographical description of a book the title, 
imprint, and collation, in more or less detail, 
stand first. After these comes the note. 
Sometimes this is a quotation from the pref- 
ace, but in most cases this course is so inade- 
quate that it has seldom been pursued by 
bibliographers, Oftener the note is a copy of 
the table of contents, but because of its formal 
character this is in many cases quite unne- 
cessary, in many more, quite insufficient, and 
in more still, absolutely misleading. A still 
more common practice is to quote from re- 
views, but here the advantage is rather ap- 
parent than real; judicious quotation is pos- 
sible only for the specialist, and for the spe- 
cialist it is difficult to quote anything from a 
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review that will answer as a note. In short 
a bibliographical description of a book, on 
botany for example, is the work not of the 


botanist, either author or reviewer, but of the 


bibliographer. He may, and, indeed, he will 
use the preface, the table of contents, and the 
reviews of a book in discove ring its character, 


but merely as evidence; the investigation will 
be bibhographical and the result original, and, 
if too much is not attempted, that result will 


This observation raises the secondary ques- 
tions as to the content and scope of the book 
note. In this connection it may be worth our 
while to repeat that the bibliographer is 
concerned not with matters of doctrine but 
of fact, and that his relation to the book is 
not that of proof reader, reviser, editor, or 
reviewer. The truth of these general state- 
ments being recognized, it may be added that 
the note should consist of positive statements 
rather than negative Chere is no room in 


a note as there is in a review for the proper 


qualification of negative statements, nor is 


there much use in Calling a wt rk inaccurate 
unless we point out the inaccuracies. The 
imaccuracy and incompleteness of any work 
may be taken for granted. But, on the whole, 
a book that has passed the publisher's 
reader, and been accepted n the market is 
good; the question is, Good for what? On 
the other hand, our positive statements should 
not be composed of adjectives, least of all 
adjectives in the superlative degree. The 
words better and best, for example, are not 
applicable to the more valuable scientific 
publications, each of which stands alone in 
its field. They may be used in the description 
of manuals and general treatises, perhaps, but 
here the number of works belonging to the 
same class renders exact judgment and an 
exact use of these terms almost, if not alto 
gether, impossible. Who that has used more 
than one text book of English history, for 
instance, would be willing to say which was 
the best? In short, in the case of either 
scientific or popular works the question with 
which we are confronted is not a moral one but 


* I do not underestimate the value of negatives in 
the right place and from the right source; negation 
is as vital a process as affirmation, and the best way 
of describing what a book is, sometimes, is to tell 
what it is not. In exceptional cases bibliographers of 


exceptional learning should do this, but as a rule, I 
believe, it is undesirable. 
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a bibliographical one, a question not of charac- 
terizing a book but of analyzing it, of stating 
its permanent rather than its temporary at- 
tributes. The composite character of books 
must be more generally recognized; this is 
particularly true of biographies. What is 
original in a work must be discovered and 
indicated; of what authority it is and for 
what purpose composed, etc. And always it 
must be remembered that what is most obvi- 
ous about a book to the specialist who has 
it in hand may be least obvious to the student 
who has not seen the book, to the student of 
the future, and to the beginner. We have 
touched upon this question of the content of 
the book note but briefly, but we must pass 
on to the other question of scope. 

It has been said that mere literature and 
merely technical literature do not fall within 
the province of annotation.* It is not my 
intention in this place to demonstrate the 
error of this opinion, but simply to ask, 
Would it not sometimes be well to indicate 
that a given book is mere literature, if it is 
—that, for example the work on the con- 
struction of sheepfolds by that great sinner 
in the matter of titles, John Ruskin, is not 
a technical work but something else? I 
should like to ask also, whether the beginner 
in literature and the arts is not as much 
in need of bibliographical information as 
the beginner in other branches of learning? 

In sooth we seem to be in less danger of 
falling into error in the annotation of cur- 
rent literature of this kind than in the anno- 
tation of the older literature of other types. 
The difficulty of finding the value of old 
books, and the difficulty of expressing that 
value are again and again seen. A given book 
in 1850 made certain definable additions to 
science. In a year or two that new knowl- 
edge became common property; and the new 
information which this book had supplied could 
be found in several books, modified and re- 
fined by subsequent observation and investi- 
gation. To fail to distinguish these dead 
books from the living is the greatest danger 
of the ambitious bibliographer; to confine 
himself to a description of the current litera- 
ture of his subject is the safer, and, in many 
cases, the only wise course, 

Finally, we must indicate how the scientific 


*“The appraisal of literature,” Nation, July 31, 
1902, p. 88. 
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description of books in all branches of learn- 
ing is facilitated by the existence of biblio- 
graphical terminology. The terms, compends, 
comprehensive works, theses, monographs; 
the terms, standard, official, authorized, au- 
thoritative, and many more have come to have 
quite definite meanings, and in the descrip- 
tion of books are quite sufficient and easily 
understood. 

We have indicated above how the primary, 
the scientific object of bibliography may be 
realized in the description of a book. Put 
the bibliographer has a duty to the reader of 
the book as well as to the book. The de- 
scription of the book is of distinct and pri- 
mary importance, for a knowledge of the 
book must precede knowledge of the uses of 
the book. But bibliographers must assist in 
the diffusion as well in the increase of 
knowledge; they must furnish bibliographical 
guides as well as bibliographical surveys, It 
is out of the question, as a rule, to indicate 
in a book note both the character of the book 
and the class of readers to whom it may be 
most useful. If the description of a book is 
accurate the class of readers to whom it may 
be useful, may usually be inferred. But 
whether it can be or not ts of little moment, 
seeing that the reader who requires guidance 
needs a description of the standard literature 
of a subject, not of the current literature, 
and for such the special bibliographical guides 
intended for different classes, for Frenchmen, 
for Americans, for sociologists, for historians, 
for chemists, for women, and for children, are 
necessary. These guides are not in the nature 
of record, but are merely suggestive, and of 
merely temporary value. It is impossible 
for the bibliographer to do more than assist 
the librarian, the teacher, and the parent in 
directing reading; and it is often impossible 
for him to recommend the same book to-mor- 
row that he recommended to-day. Because 
of the educational character which guides 
have, therefore, it is important that the most 
rigid care be taken in the selection of the 
books to be described. And it is because they 
must be select lists that I would have them 
annotated. In short, I would compel the com- 
piler to give some reason for the selection 
which he has made. Then, perhaps, we might 
have more judgment in the preparation of 
our guides, fewer imposing book lists and 
more useful ones, less clerical labor and more 
scientific work. 
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KRUPP FREE CIRCULATING LIBRARY 
AT ESSEN, PRUSSIA.* 

In 1807 Mr. F. A. Krupp, the well-known 
‘jron-king” of Germany and son of the 
founder of the Krupp Works, conceived the 
idea of adding a free circulating library to the 
many other beneficial institutions established 
by him at Essen, the home of the Krupp 
factories. Works of a purely scientific char- 
acter, presupposing thorough technical train- 
ing, were not admitted, such books being 
found in the valuable collection of scientific 
and technical publications which form a spe- 
cial library attached to the Works, and is 
always kept up to date. In May, 1808, work 
was begun and ten months later, on March 1, 
1899, the library was opened with 8000 cata- 
loged volumes on its shelves, Bound copies 
of a printed catalog of the collection were 
placed in the shops and “colonies” (1.¢., set- 
tlements and villages) built, owned, and con- 
trolled by Mr. Krupp, which house the many 
thousands of his employees. This catalog of 
362 pages may also be bought at the “book 
hall” for so pfg. (about I2c.). 

The opening of this library marked a new 
departure, public or semi-public libraries in 
our sense of the word being practically un- 
known in Germany. English and American 
institutions served as models. Local condi- 
tions, however, necessitated modifications of 
the original plans, a few of which it may be 
worth while to review. The privileges of the 
library are confined to persons connected with 
the Works and their immediate families. 
This relegates it to the rank of a semi-public 
library, although the circulation equals and 
exceeds that of many public libraries of mod- 
erate size. As a matter of fact it is principal- 
ly frequented by the skilled and unskilled 
workmen and the minor officials, the higher 
officials having other resources. During the 
first year of its existence, 8000 additional vol- 
umes were purchased and prepared for cir- 
culation, making a total collection of 16,000 
volumes at the end of the first twelve months, 
A large percentage of this latter purchase 
censisted of works of non-fiction, or to be 
more precise, scientific and technical books of 
a standard which presupposed a trade or 
technical school training. The German taste 
for serious reading had asserted itself, many 
preferring no book at all to a work of fiction, 
so that these additions became imperative. 
To cite one example of many observed by 
the directors: a workman, in selecting his 
first book, asked for a work on “the hygiene 
and sanitary conditions and regulations in 
ancient Rome”; the second time he requested 
a treatise on medical plants, as he wished to 
familiarize himself with their healing proper- 
ties, while the third book he asked for was 
one on phrenology. The directors found by 


*The recent death of Herr Krupp, soon after 
this article was written, gives a special interest to 
= account of the library maintained at his famous 
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adroit questioning that not only had he read 
all three books, but that he had been able 
to sift and extract the particular information 
he wanted 

The libr iry b ard forward to the 
time when circumstances shall warrant the 
installation le of acting 


1 
looks 


of a gentleman capable 
as adviser and informant, a man of breeding 
and culture, whose knowledge shall be at 
the service of the borrowers during library 
hours 

Although the 
represented novels as such do not form a 
but are combined with other 
Class D, History, includes all 
books bearing on that subject, hence histori- 
cal novels are found in this class, or division 
as itis termed. In Class B, Belles-lettres, which 
also contains the greater proportion of the 
novels, though novels by no means form the 
bulk of this class, are found the classics of 
all ages, and all German translations of for- 
eign literature, whether fiction or non-fic- 
tion. Books not desirable for young people 
(not necessarily children) specially 
marked and not given to them. The staff, 
it would appear, has experienced no difficulty 
thus far in handling crowds, even in the 
beginning when it sometimes happened that 
over 100 people remained to be dispatched 
at closing time. It takes from two to three 
minutes to discharge a returned book and 
to supply the borrower with a new one, and 
seldom even during a rush is a reader obliged 
to wait longer than five minutes from the 
moment he hands in his books. Pictures with 
explanatory notes line the walls of the de- 
livery room, and sliding frames render fre- 
quent changing of these pictures easy. In 
the delivery room stands a table with: paper 
for wrapping the books, which every bc rrower 
is required to do before leaving the building; 
he returns his book in the same wrapper. 
The kind of work these people are engaged in 
necessitates this precautionary measure. When 
one considers that a large percentage of them 
handle machine oil and are surrounded by 
soot and dust all day, it is encouraging to 
note that only an average of 868 new cov- 
ers were needed per month while the circula- 
tion fluctuated between 7648 and 19,126 vol- 
umes. 

Every employee is available for membership, 
but at the termination of his connection with 
the firm, when drawing his last pay, he must 
return his membership card to the pay-bureau 
where the rosters are kept. On the rosters 
the letter 1 after a man’s name indicates 
that he is a member of the library. The pay- 
bureau in turn sends the membership card 
back to the library, as a guaranty that all 
books were returned before the borrower left 
the Works. The management is averse to 
the infliction of fines and prefers persuasion, 
or moral suasion. During the year 1899-1900, 
with a circulation of 94,305 volumes, but one 
book was lost and only 111 were soiled and 
injured, and of these but 39 to a degree which 
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necessitated the exaction of a fine. During 
1900-1901, with a circulation of 141,000 vol- 
umes, none were lost, 30 books were soiled 
and injured, and 19 fines were inflicted. 
Books may be kept three weeks and then 
renewed if desired, and more than one book 
may be drawn on one card. Access to the 
shelves has not yet been intruduced, and 
readers fill out slips from which the attend- 
ant makes selections. Books are reserved on 
request and readers are notified gratis when 
the book is ready for them. If a book is 
kept over time a “reminder” is sent on blue 
paper, the receipt of which the borrower is 
obliged to acknowledge. Should the “re- 
minder” not have the desired effect a “notifi- 
cation” follows, leaving it to the tardy reader 
to either bring back the book himself, or to 
employ the library messenger (whom he must 
pay) for the purpose. Should the “notifica- 
tion” fail, the culprit receives a “summons” 
to appear in person at the library, and thus far 
it would seem that no further steps have been 
found necessary. The library retains posses- 
sion of the borrower's card while he has a 
book out. The board of trustees, aided by 
the suggestions of a number of gentlemen 
who are interested in the Works and well- 
versed in book-lore, sees to the selection and 
purchase of all books. The books are acces- 
sioned as soon as received and marked with 
the date and accession number, thus: ‘oo- 
2358. The accessicn beok, in addition to the 
customary entries, has a space for the date of 
paid bills. After being accessioned the books 
are turned over to the cataloger with the 
exception of parts of continued publications 
of any kind, which are all held until the en- 
tire work has been completed and received. 
The classification and grouping of books 
differ materially from the Dewey or the Cut- 
ter systems. The trustees in their endeavor 
to make things as easy as possible for their 
readers have let simplicity rank above biblio- 
graphic features. This, happily, has not led to 
serious omissions; on the contrary, great at- 
tention has been bestowed upon contents of 
compilations and upon _ cross-references. 
Titles, however, particularly in belles-lettres, 
had to be shortened, entries shorn of much 
not absolutely necessary, biographies entered 
only under the name of the subject. In the 
case of scientific works the dates of the dif- 
ferent editions are carefully given. The 
books appear under 15 main classes, 13 of 
which have from two to seven divisions, two 
only of the latter being subdivided. The main 
entries are: 
A—General and miscellaneous works, with 
4 divisions. 
B — Belles-lettres, with 7 divisions. 
C — History of literature, with 4 divisions. 
D — History, with 5 divisions, 
E — Biographies, Recollections, Correspond- 
ence, with no divisions. 
F— Geography and travel (Landerkunde) 
and Ethnology, with 6 divisions and 2 
subdivisions. 


G— Natural science, with 5 divisions and 4 
subdivisions. 

H — Arts, with 3 divisions. 

I — History of civilization, Mythology, Folk- 
lore and Fairy-tales, with 2 divisions. 

K — Law and Political science, with no divis- 
ions. 

L — Philosophy and Religion, with 2 divisions, 

N — Commerce, Trade, Technology, Domes- 
tic economy, Agriculture, Education, 
Sports and Hygiene, with 4 divisions. 

O—Heimatliches (anything of local inter- 
est), with 2 divisions. 

P— Foreign (any work in a foreign lan- 
guage), with 4 divisions. 

R— Books for the young (Jugendschrifte), 
with 3 divisions. 

The Library Bureau catalog cards are used 
in all the card catalogs. Of these there are 
several — an author catalog, a subject catalog, 
which seems to be a combination of our sub- 
ject and title catalogs, a so-called place or 
location catalog, valuable for statistics, and a 
fourth which serves as a basis for the printed 
one. These are the main catalogs, the rest 
seem to have more the character of special 
lists, compiled from the cards of the first 
named catalogs, to serve certain purposes. 
Lists of new books are promptly issued and 
freely consulted by the borrowers. 

From the cataloging department the books, 
which are usually published in paper form 
in Germany, are sent to the binder, who 
binds them in accordance with a_ special 
contract, which covers his work in detail. 
All books are bound in half calf and 
sewed, tape being used in books larger 
than 15 cm. All maps are mounted on linen, 
with a margin left as wide as possible. Each 
book is treated in the same way and paid 
for accerding to size and a specific schedule, 
excepting when special cases require special 
treatment. The best material only being 
used, the binding is supposed to last and to 
withstand hard usage. The binder pays the 
return cartage. Any rebinding or doctoring 
of books is done in the “home-bindery” located 
in the library building. Upon their return 
from the binder all books are covered with 
a blue cover, which can be washed either with 
water or benzine. On this cover are pasted 
conspicuously the rules of the library and the 
words: “Be careful with this book and re- 
turn it in time, for others wish to read it 
also.” On the back of each book, near the 
upper edge is pasted a label on which are 
noted the class and book numbers, which iu- 
clude the size number. When a work of any 
description, already represented as a separate 
book in the library, is bound with or forms 
pert of another, a dummy is placed next to 
the original copy on the shelves; this 
dummy bears at the top the marking of 
the separate copy and below this marking 
the class and book numbers of all pub- 
lications in which it may be found. This, of 
course, would not apply to mere duplicates, 
which are simply stamped A, B, C, etc., and 
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placed next to the original copies. 
instead of having Cutter numbers, have run 
ning numbers, D 134 meaning the 134th book 
in class D, etc., all subdivisions being ig 
nored in the placing and arranging, and only 
main-divisions and the saving of room con- 
sidered. Thus, it not infrequently happens 
that a book on sport is supported on one 
side by a cook book and on the other by a 
work on railroad transportation, for all three 
belong in class N, while in class A the an- 
cients may be discovered hobnobbing with the 
most modern writers, or in class D the most 
exact of histories is looked down upon by the 
most inexact of historical novels. All books 
are measured and marked according to size, 
four sizes being recognized: 


Up to 20cm.. .size I 
From 20to 30cm “ 2 
The size number is added to the call uum 
ber thus: D 134. 
In addition to the technical library, pre- 


viously mentioned, there exist several collec- 
tions of books which were all put in working 
order during the year of the free 
circulating library and by its staff. The read- 
ing room of the “Essener Hof” ( Hotel) 
boasts of a fine collection of encyclopedias, 
dictionaries, grammars and reference books 


opening 


for general information, in all 192 v lumes. 
The Casino collection of 723 volumes consists 
of scientific reference books and the classics 


of the world’s literature. The 45 magazi 
and 42 newspapers kept in these 
are in charge of the free circulating hh 
staff. and as soon as a volume of any maga- 
zine is completed, it is bound and becomes the 
property of the free circulating library. A 
third collection, numbering about 900 volumes 
of light literature, placed in the hospital. 

As a whole this latest undertaking of Mr. 
Krupp’s has flourished and singularly few mis- 
haps have been encountered. The library has 
grown steadily and now numbers 20,254 vol- 
umes. The opening of reading rooms, deliv- 
ery stations, and branches is contemplated, 
in fact a beginning has already been made, 
and a cross between a branch and a delivery 
station has been opened at Cronenberg. It 
is located in the schoolhouse, near the main 
street, which leads to two other colonies. Be- 
ing supplied from the central library, it has 
proved a boon to these colonies, particularly 
to the vounger people; 20,220 volumes were 
circulated in 11 months. About 400 volumes 
are kept on its shelves independently of the 
requisitions from the main library, and these 
form a nucleus from which in time a branch 
will be developed. Mr. Krupp’s “book hall” 
has been here considered only in its relations 
to its immediate community, but its influence 
does not stop there. In its maintenance Mr. 
Krupp has again assumed the role of pioneer, 
bearing in mind his father’s motto: 


two 
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purpose of labor 1s the comn we 
Only so will labor become a blessing 
(nly so labor becomes a praye! 
is the first of its kind in Ger 
y; and, although 
ledge concerning it which may have 
circles of the Fatherland has 
incidentally, requests are con- 
stantly received from all sides, either for pub- 
rmation in regard to manage 
nent, or advice and help as to the starting of 
similar institutions, so that the example it has 
set is likely to be followed elsewhere 
Teresa HITCHLER. 
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A METHOD OF KEEPING STATISTICS 
OF EXPENDITURES FOR BOOKS 
IN COLLEGE DEPARTMENTS 


In a college library there are three ques 
tions regarding the expenditure of money for 


books which the librarian should be able to 
answer by consulting her records at any mo 
ment These questians are: How much 


money is appropriated annually from different 
funds for the purchase of books? How 1s this 
money apportioned among the departments, 
Art, Biology, Chemistry, English, ete.: How 
inuch money has already been spent from the 
annual appropriation from each fund and for 
each department? 

Generally such statistics are kept in books, 
the writing of which requires much time, and 
also quite a little expense if ledgers are 
printed especially for the purpose. Wishing 
to economize both time and money, we have 
devised the following plan for use in Wells 
College Library, 

Our income for purchase c 
from different funds, and from each fund a 
certain amount is appropriated annually for 
each department. We use the Library Bureau 
order slips, making a card for each book or 
dered, and keep them ! 


1s der ved 


arranged alphabetically 


by authors in an “Ordered” list, until the 
books are received When the books arrive 
they are compared with the order slips, 


checked up on the bills, and the list price and 


cost of books transferred to the order 
slips in the usual manner 

It is the use to which these order slips of 
books received are now put which forms our 
unique system of keeping accounts. Instead 
of filing the slips alphabetically by authors in 
one “Received” list, as is the usual custom, 
we divide them into as many groups as we 
have departments in college, ¢. g., Art, Biol- 


the 


ogy, Chemistry, English, German, etc., ar- 
ranging the groups alphabetically by the 
names of the departments. As each order 


slip bears the name of the professor ordering 
the book, it is easy to locate its department 
In front of each group of cards is placed a 
guide card containing the following items: 
first, the name of the department, ¢.g., Eng- 
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lish, placed in the center of the guide card; 
second, the name of the fund, followed by the 
appropriation for the year, e.g., General fund, 
Appropriation, $250, S 1901-Je 1902; third, the 
amount expended to date from the appropria- 
tion, ¢.g., Spent, $25: this amount being in- 
creased on each invoice of books to the de- 
partment 

But the fact that each department receives 
appropriations from different funds necessi- 
tates the division of groups within groups, 
e. g.: In the English department we have an 
appropriation from a general fund and one 
from the Morgan fund. Hence the slips for 
books bought with these funds are divided 
into their respective groups with a guide card 
placed in front of each group. The guide card 
for the general fund bears the heading “Gen- 
eral fund,” that for the Morgan fund has 
substituted upon it in place of “General fund,” 
“Morgan fund.” 

In this manner any number of groups can 
be indicated at any time by inserting in alpha- 
betical order by name of the special fund 
under the department a guide card showing 
the same. Hence, the arrangement is first, 
alphabetical by names of departments ; second, 
alphabetical by names of special funds 


The “Ordered” and “Received” lists are 


kept in a case in the library where the fac- 
ulty may consult them at any time and ascer- 
tain without questioning anyone how much 
money they have spent for books, and by com- 


paring with the appropriation may quickly see 
how much is still available. 

The objection may be made that there may 
be some outstanding orders, the cost of which 
must be taken into consideration. True, but 
there is the “Ordered” list beside the “Re- 
ceived,” and the professor, knowing what he 
has ordered, looks for the card for the book 
or books in the “Ordered” list and notes the 
list price. From this he can make his esti- 
mates. 

Another objection which someone might 
make is that the file of several years’ lists 
would occupy considerable space. Certainly 
two or three years’ accounts could be kept 
available on file, and then if desired stored in 
the boxes in which the order slips are pur- 
chased. After a few years the “Received” 
list slips would be of no particular use any 
way, as the guide cards could be preserved, 
if desired, and all other information on the 
slips would be available in the accession-book, 
catalog, or shelf-list. 

The advantages of the system are, statis- 
tics are available in a concise form at any 
inoment; no time is required for writing of 
records in a book or books, it being necessary 
simply to write the guide cards, which with 
us is done on the typewriter at the beginning 
of the college year, or as a new fund arises; 
no expenditure is necessary for the purchase 
of books for keeping the statistics, 

Auice Evetyn SANBORN, 
Librarian Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF 
CONGRESS 

THe report of the Librarian of Congress, 
for the year ending June 30, 1901, just is- 
sued, is an interesting record of the steady 
growth of the national library in activity and 
usefulness. It is compact and largely statis- 
tical, dealing fully only with the two under- 
takings of most present significance — the re- 
classification and the catalog, and the distribu- 
tion of the printed catalog cards. Accessions 
for the year amounted to 81,971 books and 
pamphlets, 62,913 m: anuscripts, 4896 maps and 
charts, 34,491 pieces of music (of which 12,- 
go6 were gained by transfer from the main 
collection), 20,676 prints, and 1961 volumes 
for the law library. The total number of 
books and pamphlets in the library was as- 
certained by a new count made in June to be 
1,114,111, of which 92,582 are contained in the 
law library in the capitol; of this total 799,- 
497 are classed as books of all kinds, the re- 
mainder being pamphlets. The recorded num- 
ber of visitors to the library was 694,009; and 
in the main reading room 415,911 v. were 
issued to 119,382 readers, the highest issue 
for one day being 3348 v. In the reading 
room for the blind there was an attendance 
of 10,284 at the various readings. “The in- 
crease in number of readers compared with 
last year was 6488, or over 500 per month. 
The increase in the number of books issued 
over last year was 14,390, or 1200 per month. 
Over 40 per cent. of the books supplied to 
readers in the main reading room related to 
history, science, belles-lettres, and _ political 
science. Fiction found 11 per cent.’ 

The library force now consists of 289 em- 
ployees, of whom 231 are in the library proper 
and 58 in the Copyright Department; there 
are QI persons in the Catalogue Division. 
“Nearly one-half the force is composed of 
women, at salaries ranging from $360 to $1400, 
inclusive.” The increase in the last appro- 
priations made possible a considerable addi- 
tion to the force, which has now reached prac- 
tically a normal mean. Among the more nota- 
ble appointments were those of Worthington 
Chauncey Ford, as head of the Division of 
Manuscripts, of Oscar George Theodore Son- 
neck, in charge of the Division of Music, of 
James David Thompson, and of Theodore 
Wesley Koch. On the appointment to the 
library staff of specialists in various fields, 
Mr. Putnam says: “Such additions notably 
strengthen the judgment of the library in de- 
partments of knowledge where it has been 
deficient A library is not itself a labora- 
tory either of science or of the arts. But a 
great reference library handling the advanced 
literature of science and of the arts requires 
for the classification and cataloging of this, 
and especially for its interpretation, besides 
bibliographers, a certain number of men who 
have also had specific training and actual ex- 
perience in the methods and operations of 
science and of art. Such experts alone can 
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realize the need of the inquirer, can assume 
for the time being his point of view, can trans- 
late the language of his science or art into 
the language of the classification and catalog. 
The particular branch of science or of the 
arts which they have pursued is of less con- 
cern, an education sound and thorough in one 
branch being an education in method, applica- 
ble to all branches.” 

The more important accessions to the vari- 
ous departments are noted, among them be- 
ing a complete set of the codes and rites of 
China, in 131 volumes, presented by W. W. 
Rockhill, who contributes an interesting de- 
scription of the valuable collection of Tibetan 
books previously given by him to the library. 
Much has been done toward rounding out 
the collections of periodicals, and documents, 
and it is urged that Congressional action be 
taken authorizing the library to receive copies 
of the confidential publications of the Con- 
gressional committees, which are now not 
regularly received. 

Special attention is given to the work of 
the Catalogue Division, and the report of Mr. 
Hanson, chief of the Division, is appended 
in full. Mr. Putnam says “The force in the 
Catalogue Division is now considerable in 
number and in a high degree expert. And it 
is a force pervaded by the professional spirit, 
which insures a high ideal, exclusive devo- 
tion, mutual helpfulness, and the sacrifice of 
personal interest and individual preference. 
lt is, I believe, certain to make the most of the 
opportunity which is before it, an opportunity 
greater than is within reach of any such or 
ganization in any other library of the world, 
in that its benefits will extend beyond the par- 
ticular institution to the entire country.” Spe- 
cial effort has been made to advance the re- 
classification, which now covers bibliography, 
the greater part of history, and a large portion 
oi the sciences. It has been found necessary to 
carry on the reclassification and the recatalog- 
ing independently of each other, and when the 
main classes have been classified and shelf 
listed the efforts of the Division will be con 
centrated on recataloging. Naturally, the 
printing of catalog titles for distribution to 
other libraries, begun in December, 1900, has 
materially affected the work and organization 
of the Catalogue Division, and the beginning 
of card distribution in October, 1901, necessi- 
tated other changes. It is believed, however, 
that “when the library has once mastered the 
more difficult problems of internal adminis- 
tration which still remain, chiefly in connec- 
tion with the arrears of cataloging and classi- 
fication, it will be possible to bring this branch 
of its activity to a high degree of efficiency.” 

The process of preparation of the printed 
catalog cards is briefly outlined by Mr. Han- 
son, and Mr. C. H. Hastings, in charge of 
the Card Distribution Section, presents an in- 
teresting report of the work of that depart- 
ment, which has been developed to a re- 
markable degree of promptness and efficiency. 
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i how far the Library of Con 
gress may properly allow its purchases to be 
influenced by the demand for cards has been 
much debated during the past 12 months. 
Many orders are received for cards for be Oks 
which are merely reissues of books already in 
the library. but issued in more attractive or 
more convenient form. In regard to such 
books the decision has been that they should 
not be recommended for purchase unless there 
is good reason for supposing that they will 
contribute to the resources of the Library of 
Congress as a working library. Thus it fre- 
quently happens that hundreds of cards, or- 
dered for some popular work of ephemeral 
interest, can not be supplied 

“One of the most serious difficulties in the 
work has proved to be the variation in edition 
between the book for which cards are wanted 
and that for which the Library of Congress 
has cards. The copyright law requires that 
to secure copyright protection a new edition 
must be recopyrighted if it contains substan- 
tial changes. But what constitutes a sub- 
stantial change is left an unsettled question. 
As a result new editions are ially not re 
copyrighted, and in consequence cards cannot 
usually be furnished which new 
edition. This difficulty in the case of copy 
right books comes out, especially in the case 

card American 


“ihe question 


will fit the 


of cards for recataloged books in 
history. Standard and useful works, which 
are on the shelves of many libraries and for 


which numerous cards are likely to be or- 


dered, are precisely the works of which It 1s 
likely that two or more editions have been 
issued. 


“In the case of noncopyright books the Li 
brary of Congress does not usually care to 
purchase more than one edition. The ltbrary 
ordering cards may have another. In connec 
tion with noncopyright books the further difh- 
culty arises that many important English 
books are published in New York with an 
American imprint. Many of the larger hbra- 
ries now ordering L. C. cards buy the Eng- 
iish edition of such books Most of the 
smaller libraries, and some of the larger ones, 
buy the American edition The Library of 
Congress usually buys the English edition, 
but sometimes it buys the American edition. 
it is evident that misfits between cards and 
books must occur frequently 

“Reprints of both copyright and noncopy 
right books with a new title-page are also a 
source of difficulty. A mere change in date 
calls for a corresponding change m the cata 
log card. 

“For the difficulty in variation in edition no 
satisfactory remedy has appeared. If it were 
not for the fact that the English edition of 
books can usually be imported at considera 
bly less than the price of the American edi 
tion. one element in the problem would per- 
haps settle itself, as libraries would naturally 
buy the American edition If the copyright 
law were made more stringent in revard to 
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new editions and could be more strictly en- 
forced, it would of course cover the other 
principal element. Publishers who abstain 
from the pernicious practice of changing the 
title-page of reprints, and of editions which 
are ‘new’ 1m little more than the name, help 
to solve the problem and should receive the 
commendation of all libraries.” 

Nevertheless it is estimated that over 90 
per cent. of the cards for current copyright 
books are ready for distribution when or- 
dered ; for noncopyright books the percentage 
of cards received varies from 75 to 25 per 
cent. The various details of the card distribu- 
tion work are fully described, and Mr. Hast- 
ings’ report should receive the careful atten- 
tion of all librarians interested in this im- 
portant branch of co-operative work. As a 
supplement to its own resources, the Library 
of Congress has arranged to receive from the 
largest libraries now*printing their catalog 
cards, all cards thus far printed and all cards 
to be printed hereafter. “From this 
many thousand titles have been received dur 
ing the year. These are now being arranged 
The collection is already proving helpful to 
the Catalogue Division, and it will gradually 
become of great utility to scholars, since those 
working in the Library of Congress will be 
able to find out readily the resources of the 
other largest libraries of the country.” 

Mr. Putnam refers to Dr. Biagi's outline 
of the card distribution scheme, in the Revista 
delle Biblioteche for Apri!, with his sugges 
tion of a similar inter enterprise ; and 


source 


t 


national 


to the report on the use of the cards, given in 
the Lisrary yourRNAL for June, 1902 — which, 


however, is erroneously ascribed to “a com- 
mittee of the American Library Association.” 
He adds: “The full significance of the dis- 
tribution of cards by the National Library 
can be appreciated only after consideration 
of the various pr and projects for 
co-operative cataloging which have been put 
forth in years past.” he report iews 
somewhat fully activities of the various 
divisions, noting the publicati of the Di- 
vision ol raphy, ling room tse, 
including the successful results of Sunday 
opening, and the work done in the reading 
room for the blind, where 169 readings and 
41 musicales were given during the year 

For the fiscal year 1904 increased appro- 
priations are covering: increase of 
force, i.¢.. five stenographers and typewriters 
for the library, at $4700, and nine persons in 
the copyright office at $9020; increases of 
salary, in repetition of recommendations pre 
viously made, “to equalize certain salaries 
with certain others already paid in other di 
library involving no greater 
$10,000 for opening the libra- 
ry for reference use from 2 to 10 p.m. on 
Sundays and legal holidays; $4900 for service 
in connection with the card distribution work 
and other publications of the library: $28,000 
for the preparation of an Index to Compara 
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tive Legislation; and $105,000 (instead of 
$85,000) for purchase of books, periodicals, 
etc. 

The suggestion for an Index to Compara- 
tive Legislation is interesting, touching upon 
an entirely new undertaking. What is pro- 
posed is a comprehensive record of “the laws 
that are being enacted by the various legisla- 
tive bodies of the civilized world. An index 
that would cover promptly, intelligently, and 
accurately the current legislation of the world 
would render a great public service —a ser- 
vice to the legislator in Congress, to the ex- 
ecutive branch of the government in its dip- 
lomatic relations, to the scientific bureaus of 
the government, and to all students of current 
political and economic facts and tendencies. 
Published periodically, say monthly, it can be 
made to broaden its service to the aid of 
legislators, administrators, and investigators 
in all parts of this country and in other coun 
tries. The work should be done at Washing 
ton. It can only be done at the National 
Library, where the material is to be found 
er (with the aid of the consular and diplo- 
matic representatives of the United States) 
can inost effectively be secured. It will re- 
quire not merely the current statutes prompt- 
ly upon their enactment, but the files showing 
the legislation of the past. It will require 
subscription to a considerable amount of ma- 
terial which cannot be secured by the library 
as gift. It will require a systematically or 
ganized corps of special workers, besides the 
routine service fer recording, classifying, and 
correspondence. If such a work can be or 
ganized at the Library of Congress it will 
do more than any other expenditure of a simi 
lar amount to make useful the great mass of 
legisiative documents which are accumulat- 
ing within its walls, and which it has an 
opportunity to accumulate unequalied by any 
other institution in the world.” 

The report of the Register of Copyrights 
is appended. It records a total of 92,978 en- 
tries, of which 84,345 were titles of works by 
residents of the United States; the total fees 
for these entries were $50,805.50. The various 
articles deposited in compliance with the copy- 
iw amounted to 169,726, a gain of 7443 
over the previous year. An inventory has 
heen taken of the whole collection of articles 
deposited to complete copyright up to October 
1, 1902, giving a total of 1,052,906, of which 
320,049 are books or pamphlets. The work 
of the office is summarized in careful detail, 
and Mr. Solberg again calls attention to the 
need of revision of the copyright laws and 
urges the appointment of a copyright com- 
mission to undertake that task. He says: 
“Our law as it stands is not only inadequate 
by reason of being based on antiquated models 
and because its modification has not kept 
pace with the great material development of 
the last quarter of a century; but it is diffi- 
enult of interpretation, application, and ad- 
ministration because of textual inconsisten- 
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cies and contradictions. In justice to the in- 
terests of the literary and artistic producers 
of the United States, and also of foreign 
countries, the various copyright acts now in 
force should be welded into one consistent 
statute, simple in phraseology, broad and lib- 
eral in its principles, and framed to secure not 
only the fullest protection within our own 
widely extended territory, but the reciprocal 
international exchange of copyright priv- 
ileges.” 

As its final appendix the report contains 
“A bibliography of co-operative enterprises 
and cataloging,” compiled by Torstein Jahr 
and Adam Strohm. 

CATALOGING AND THE NEW A. L. A. 
RULES. 

Tue publication of the revised A. L. A. 
rules by the Library of Congress, which has 
accepted them almost in toto, naturally makes 
catalogers consider to what extent they shall 
depart from their existing practice to con 
form to these rules. Large libraries can not 
very well make any radical changes but will 
adapt the printed cards to their own rules 
rather than aim to have their catalog cards 
consistent in minor points. The small library, 
the medium sized library, and any library un- 
dergoing revision, will try to come into 
accord with the A. L. A. rules because the 
Library of Congress through the means of 
the printed card will be looked to as the final 
authority on cataloging. Librarians purchas- 
ing the printed cards wish to have their rules 
uniform with those of the Library of Con 
gress so far as the differences in the nature of 
the libraries will permit, in order that as little 
alteration of the printed cards as possible may 
be re juired. 

It may be well to 
perplexities which arise in the mind of a 
cataloger after reading these rules and ex 
amining the printed cards. A large number 
of libraries at present use the Library School 
Rules with more or less modification The 
large number of catalogers who have been 
trained in the various library schools ac- 
cording to the Library School Rules follow 
the order of author, title, edition, collation 
and imprint as therein given, which differs 
in some important particulars from the order 
of these items according to the new rules. Is 
it worth while to change? And is there any 
material difference in the case of reading 
a manuscript card when the imprint follows 
rather than precedes the collation? Some 
catalogers think there is such difference and 
that the imprint should come last It is not 
an important point and must be solved by 
each library for itself, but in starting a new 
catalog or revising an old one it 1s best to 
follow the order as recommended in the new 
A. L. A. rules, which will also be adopted by 
Mr. Cutter in the fourth edition of his “Rules 
for a dictionary catalogue.” One good argu- 
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ment for following th rule placing imprint, 
e.g., place, publisher, date, after the title is 
that that information naturally follows on the 
title-page, while the -ollation must be ob- 
tained from an examination of the volume or 
volumes which necessitates turning back to 
the title-page for the imprint. There is a 
slight saving of time in its favor besides being 
bibliographically more correct. In putting the 
place and publisher's name on the written 
card. it is best to give only the first place of 
publication and the surname of the publisher. 
The small library need not elaborate the 
details of paging, illustrations, etc. Economy 
of time in cataloging and the necessity of 
compressing the items on one card will make 
it necessary to shorten the collation This 
can be done without radically departing from 
can be determined 
(the letter symbol be- 

ing gencrally in use in the yraries). 

The | 


edition should be considered a_ part 
of the title according to the 


recommendation 
of the committee, and should be given as 1t 
appears on the title-page, omitting only un- 
necessary words This is bibliographically 
rrect wav to treat edition, although it 


the Rules The size mark 
by each library for itself 
newest 
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departs from the practice of many cat ilogers. 

The chief difficulty occurs in deciding with 
regard to the heading, and just here comes 1n 
the necessity of considering the differences be- 
tween cataloging for a large library ind for 
a small one. No set of rules can be made to 


fit both kinds in all points. This 1s one of 
the things which it is difficult to m ike clear 
to the cataloger who ha vorked in both, 
but it is exceedingly important to bear it im 
mind in deciding upon rules The 
finally agreed upon by the committee 
designed primarily for the printed cards of 


rules as 
were 


the Library of Congress —the largest library 
in the country — which rds were intended 
to suit the needs f librarti of all sizes, 
from wu , million volumes to five 
or ten or less. What w suit a 
library of ten or twenty thousand volumes 
may be absolutely out of the question for 
a library of five hundred thousand In the 
fulness of author's names for example, it was 
found necessary to ré mmend the fullest 
form of name in order that the large libraries 
wuld use the cards A public library must 
find it more convenient to enter authors who 
write under pseudonyms under the pseu- 
donym because the readers in most cases 


A good rule to adopt 
for a public library (except pe rhaps the very 
largest closed shelf library) is to use the best 
known form of name and in case of doubt the 
real name of the author. This will apply not 


know no other name 


only to pseudonyms, but to names of n arried 
women, znd others who change their names 
A radical change and on that is troub- 
ling catalogers is in the rule re lating to books 
written by more than one author. Putting 
the name of the first author only in the head- 
ing is well enough for printed ards where 
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each card has the full title with the names 
of the authors in the title, the name of the 
second author being filled in at the top of the 
second card. On a manuscript card, economy 
of time has tended to shorten all secondary 
cards, so that on the title card appears merely 
the brief title of the book and the author's 
name. I believe that, where the present added 
entry cards are written, it is best to give the 
names of joint authors when not more than 
two in the heading, when more than two 
writing the first “and others,’ making the 
necessary added entries, 

The ideal catalog card is one that gives the 
fullest and most accurate description of the 
book. Tlie largest libraries find this an 
almost indispensable requirement for their 
proper working. With the multiplication of 
authors and editions the minutest differences 
must be brought out. The printed catalog 
card can give this information in a compact 
space while the written card must be con- 
densed in order to compress the facts on one 
card if possible. The small and medium 
sized libraries do not require the same bib- 
liographical fulness. Depending as they have 
heretofore upon written cards, as much com- 
pression as possible has been introduced not 
only for the sake of clearness but also for 
economy of the cataloger’s time. The fact 
that the details are given in full is not a 
strong objection against using the entries of 
the Library of Congress cards in a small li- 
brary, although that library would omit a 
large portion of the items on its written 
cards. A reader is not so apt to be confused 
by full title and collation if printed as he 
is if they are written out even in the best 
library hand writing. 

The Committee has not as yet considered 
the rules for manuscript catalogs, its first 
object being to make a code of rules for 
the printed cards. It is for this reason that 
the subject of cross references and added 
entries was not discussed. The cataloger 
must remember that these are most essential 
and Cutter’s Rules and the Library School 
Rules should be referred to when in doubt. 
The Library of Congress on its printed cards 
does not specify added entries and references, 
so that these must be supplied by the cata- 
loger. A good plan for the cataloger using 
the new A. L. A. rules is to go over them 
carefully and write the word “refer” opposite 
each rule where a reference card is necessary, 
e.g., in the case of joint authors, pseudonyms, 
etc. 

The advance edition of the Rules while 
printed as “advance” is not subject to any 
radical change. Alterations of some minor 
rules may be made, but the rules as printed 
can now be adopted without fear of many 
decided changes in the future. Cataloging 
is at the best a complicated subject, com- 
prising many differences of opinion among 
catalegers, and even frequent changes of 
Opinion in the expert cataloger as new prob- 


lems confront him, so that we can not expect 
a code absolutely final in every detail. The 
best advice to a cataloger is to cast aside pre- 
judice as much as possible and to consider 
fairly new developments in his subject, espe- 
cially when these are largely the result of the 
experience of catalogers in such libraries as 
the Library of Congress and others. Be 
willing to change your rules even at the ex- 
pense of inconsistency if something better 
can be found. A catalog should be judged 
by its usefulness to the public and not by its 
beauty nor its consistency, if these conflict 
with its usefulness. Auice B. Kroecer, 
Drexel Institute Library, 


A. L. A. CATALOG OF 1904. 


INSTEAD Of supplementing the A. L. A. cat- 
alog of 1893, as at first proposed, it has been 
decided to revise and enlarge it to about 8000 
v., as the main exhibit of the American Li- 
brary Association at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition at St, Louis in 1904. While the 
work will center in the New York State Li- 
brary, the catalog will represent, as its name 
implies, the best judgment of the many mem- 
bers of the A. L. A. interested in providing 
the most practical guide for librarians and 
readers. Although comparatively few can be 
called on by name, every one is as cordially 
invited to lend a hand as if asked personally. 
Specially welcome will be opinions as to use- 
fulness of specified books arising from actual 
dissent from leading reviews 
based either on experience or definite knowl- 
edge and original or quoted notes 

From the 1893 catalog should clearly be 
dropped books out of print (unless easily ob- 
tainable), as well as superseded books and 
editions, but by the present plan other titles 
will be retained as representing the best judg- 
ment of the most competent members of the 
association, which for standard literature is 
as valid to-day as 10 years ago. Is it the gen- 
eral opinion that their selection should be 
challenged, or accepted as the best foundation 
on which to add the best books of the suc- 
ceeding 10 years? Are there too many ex- 
pensive and scholarly works of not enough 
service in small libraries to justify buying in 
the first 500 or 8000 v.? On these and any 
other points the editor will be glad to hear, 
either directly or through the Lisrary yjour- 
NAL or Public Libraries. 

It will be a great convenience if contribu- 
tors will send titles and notes on slips of 
standard catalog card size (7.5 x 12.5 cm.), so 
that they can be inserted in the official 'file 
without copying. 

Proofs will be mailed to those willing to 
read tentative lists, and return them with 
criticisms, if they will send their addresses, 
specifying subjects they wish to see, to the 
i Melvil Dewey, State Library, Albany, 
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THE CASE OF THE DESK ASSISTANT. 

ALTHOUGH thoroughly in accord with 
everything the desk assistant has to say re- 
garding library hours, I cannot see that she 
has even suggested a way out of the difficulty. 
Let me suggest two, although I believe only 
in the second. 

1. Close all libraries between the hours of 
six and seven. 

This may not seem practicable, as the pub- 
lic would surely protest, and the assistant 
would have to live near the library or get her 
dinner nearby. 

2. Employ a day force and a night force. 
This is feasible, but the outlay is only pos- 
sible to a few of the large libraries. 

The desk assistant time schedules quoted in 
the article under discussion are fixed and do 
not vary from week to week. Am I then so 
very far wrong in thinking that the irregu- 
larity of the meal hours in a library being a 
regular irregularity is not as harmful as one 
might suppose? The question of the library 
stomach ought to be an interesting one to the 
medical profession. 

From personal observation I have discov- 
ered that library assistants as a class object 
to changes in an established time schedule. 

The library with which I am connected is 
conducted under time schedule B (as per 
LrpRARY JOURNAL). The necessity for em- 
ploying another assistant arose recently in 
the delivery department, and the hours were 
fixed from 10,30 until 6 daily, except Satur- 
day, when the hours were from 1.30 until 9. 

This meant a hot dinner every night in 
the week but one, and the hours were offered 
to every one in the department and refused, 
because every assistant was perfectly satisfied 
with the hours she had and would feel it a 
hardship to have to change. They all pre- 
ferred having time off until 3.30 every other 
day to the hot dinner and the extra evenings. 

Some years ago I asked the assistants in a 
particular branch of a large library why they 
did not give up their day off a week and work 
seven and a half hours each day to make up 
their required 45 hours per week, instead of 
the long nine-hour day five days per week, 
but they all answered with one voice that 
they preferred a nine-hour day with the day 
off to the arrangement offered 

What I have said is simply in the hope that 
some remedy may be suggested by the desk 
assistant herself, for I am ceriainly heartily 
in sympathy with any movement which tends 
to her relief, and since librarians are without 
ideas upon the subject let her agitate the mat- 
ter still further. 

I do, however, wish to take issue with her 
upon the erroneous interpretation of a portion 
of the “Imaginary conversation” between a 
librarian and a desk assistant, printed in the 
May number of the Lrprary JOURNAL 

When the librarian says that “you can 
hardly expect the library to take cognizance 
of your affairs outside of the seven or eight 
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hours for which you were engaged,” ete., 
nothing was further from the thought of the 
writer than the fact “that the desk assistant 
has no requirements apart from her work in 
the library, to which she must gradually sac- 
rifice strength, health and social life.” 

It seems almost trite to say that what was 
meant was simply this, that no one can attain 
to the highest positions, whether in a library 
or any other profession, without spending 
time and strength outside their working hours 
on their chosen life-work. 

If this is an impossibility owing to lack of 
health, family or other reasons, what can the 
librarian do? 

He usually takes a general interest in all 
his assistants, and knows their virtues and 
their faults pretty thoroughly, but it must be 
vemembered that the librarian of a modern 
library expends in a far greater measure than 
any assistant his energy, strength, and 
thought upon the institution committed to his 
care, and it would be a physical impossibility 
to take that extreme personal interest in every 
assistant which the writer of the article seems 
rather to expect BEATRICE WINSER. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON PUBLIC 
DOCUMENTS. 


From the President's Message, Dec. 2, 1902. 

THERE is a growing tendency to provide 
for the publication of masses of documents 
for which there is no public demand and 
for the printing of which there is no real 
necessity. Large numbers of volumes are 
turned out by the government printing 
presses for which there is no justification. 
Nothing should be printed by any of the de- 
partments unless it contains something of 
permanent value, and the Congress could 
with advantage cut down very materially on 
all the printing which it has now become cus- 
tomary to provide. The excessive cost of 
government printing is a strong argument 
against the position of those who are inclined 
or abstract grounds to advocate the govern- 
ment’s doing any work which can with pro- 
priety be left in private hands. 


It could be categorically proved that the 


best results in this world, either in books or 
life, had never been attained by men who al- 
ways insisted on doing their own steering. 
The special purpose of a great book is that a 
man can stop steering in it, that one can give 
up oneself to the undertow, to the cross- 
current in it. One feels oneself swept out 
into the great struggling human stream that 
flows under life. One comes to truths and 
delights at last that no man, though he had 
a thousand lives, could steer to. Most of us 
are not clear-headed or far-sighted enough to 
pick out purposes or results in reading 
GERALD STANLEY 
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A WEEK'S WORK IN THE CHILDREN’S 
DEPARTMENT OF THE PROVI- 
DENCE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


To the Providence Journal of December 1, 
Mr. W. E. Foster contributes an interesting 
outline of “a week of work” in the children’s 
department of the library. Somewhat con- 
densed, it is as follows: 

On Monday morning, various memoranda 
are received from the Sunday attendant, re- 
lating to the work of the day before, and call 
for extended consideration, especially some 
of them which relate to reference work 
undertaken with the children using the library 
on that day. In no previous year has the 
volume of work on Sundays and holidays, 
and also in the evening been so great. On 
this morning also memoranda are made in 
regard to periodicals needed in this depart- 
ment during the coming year. In the after- 
noon there is a steady stream of young 
readers, both new and old. Several children 
come in and quietly establish themselves in 
the class room, adjoining the children’s read 
ing room, for the consultation of the useful 
little collection of reference books to be 
found there. They know what they want, 
and they know how to find it. 

During the next forenoon the children’s 
librarian takes down the pictures which have 
been hanging on the wall of the class room, 
and replaces them with a new collection 
The latter comprise portraits and views of 
American authors and their homes, also 
English authors, and also American public 
men. The whole is placed there in connection 
with certain school exercises. In the after- 
noon a class of about 80 pupils from one 
of the grammar schools is welcomed to the 
privileges of the library, and the methods of 
using the library are explained to them, in 
accordance with a prearranged program 
drawn up in consultation with the Superin 
tendent of Public Schoois. This program 
provides for a visit to the library by the ninth 
grade classes of all the grammar schools in 
succession, each class in charge of two of its 
teachers. At the appointed hour the children 
arrive, take seats in the large lecture room, 
which is conveniently situated on the same 
floor with the children’s library, and listen to 
the suggestions made by the children’s libra- 
rian. These suggestions are of the most prac- 
tical nature. They draw attention to the im- 
portant or significant features of a book, as 
the title page, copyright date, table of con- 
tents and alphabetical index. They include 
also the use of the most serviceable books of 
reference, as cyclopedias, atlases, biographical 
dictionaries, etc. They include also the use 
of the card catalog, the blackboard being 
pressed into service, to show in a graphical 
way what the form, the arrangement and the 
purpose of the catalog cards really are. For 
an hour or more after the conference in the 


lecture room these children are to be seen in 
the children’s library, putting the principles 
which they have received into practice; and 
this is, of course, only the first of many suc- 
cessive visits. The best of all is that the 
visit not only constitutes the child's introduc- 
tion to the library, but to a library attendant 
with whom he is immediately placed on terms 
of confidential intimacy, and whom he will 
from that time turn to as one of his best 
friends. 

The next morning is largely given up to 
a conference with the director of the “home 
libraries” movement. This admirable fea- 
ture of philanthropic work has been developed 
largely under the charge of a committee of 
the local societies, and the visitors are con- 
nected with that organization; but these at- 
tractive little collections of books are always 
sent out from the Public Librarv, and call 
for no little intelligent planning and sympa- 
thetic suggestion on the part of the children’s 
librarian. In the afternoon there are visits 
from several of the teachers who have taken 
the trouble to come personally to the library, 
and make copious notes of the materials to be 
found there, which they can turn to advan- 
tage in connection with their classes. At this 
time also occurs the monthly meeting of 
the ninth grade teachers, always held at 
the library, in the educational study room, on 
the same floor with the children’s library. 

The next morning several boxes of books 
are called for, to be shipped to the various 
schools, in accordance with the plan author- 
ized by the Superintendent of Public Schools. 
These deliveries of books at the school build- 
ing represent at least two different types of 
work with the schools. In one the books are 
retained at the school building itself for a 
month, being used in connection with the 
courses of study in the school. In the other, 
on arriving at the school building, they are 
at once charged over again (by the teacher, 
or by some pupil appointed to serve as “li- 
brarian”), and thus go into the homes of the 
pupils. During the forenoon also the loan 
collection of pictures in the lecture room is 
taken down, carefully packed in the box pre- 
pared for it, and shipped to another library. 
In their place a new collection is put up, the 
list (or “guide”) referring to the pictures 
being posted near the entrance, and a collec- 
tion of the books in the library relating to 
the same subject being brought in and placed 
on the adjoining shelves. A memorandum 
of this new picture collection is sometimes 
sent to such of the schools as are likely to 
find it serviceable in connection with their 
courses, In the afternoon some of the repre- 
sentatives of a girls’ club bring in lists of 
the books which they wish to have sent out to 
them. A teacher comes in with a part of 
a class to occupy the class room for the study 
of some subject, a large number of volumes 
on their subject being sent for from the stack 
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and other parts of the building. During the 
afternoon the children’s librarian gives notice 
to one and another of the children of whose 
interest she is sure, of an exhibition of lan 
tern slide views of the West India Islands in 
the lecture room on some evening of the next 
week, and engages them to come 

The next morning the children’s librarian 
starts on the preparation of some greatly 
needed lists of books, but is very soon 1m 
terrupted by the appearance of a children’s 
librarian from some distant city, drawn hither 
by a desire to study the methods of this chil 
dren‘s department. Later, the teacher of one 
of the “special schools” comes in to arrange 
for some of her pupils to come to the library 
a few at atime. In the afternoon some of 
the pupils, who had been present at an earlier 


visit of a class to the building confidentially 
inform the children’s librarian that their 
teacher has assigned them an essay on “How 
to look up a subject.” apropos of the sugges 


tions made on the occasion of the earlic 
visit. Several pupils come to the children’ 
librarian with some additional questions, not 
to be answered in this department, and are 
sent to the information desk down-stairs, 


with a letter or other message to the reference 
librarian, explaining their desires 

The next morning a selected list of 
books for boys from 12 to 16 years old,” and 
also an illustrated bird bulletin are posted 
A call from the curator of the Natural His- 
torv Museum is made the for ex- 
amining critically the collection of colored il- 
lustrations of birds, posted from time to time 
which 
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occasion 


in the library and for “retiring” any 

are not in any way a faithful reproduction of 
the origi Later in the forenoon, a young 
man comes in with half a dozen bright-faced 


youngsters, of from 8 to I2 years of age, 
comprising a part of a boys’ club, who are 
one and all anxious for books about fishing 
This most interesting group is speedily ab- 
sorbed in the books and brought 
them in the clas In the afternoon a 
note comes in | asking for a list of 
topics to be used in story z at school 
Fortunately. the children’s librarian has 
already had experience in story-telling, to 
small children, and the preparation of such 
a list is a matter of no great difficulty ‘ 
This expanding reference use of the children’s 
library is a significant indication of the ex 
tent to which the co-operative methods with 
the schools have been developed 

The last thing before going home at night 
the children’s librarian has an extended con 
ference with several teachers, who are de- 
sirous of having a “catalog of the books for 
school use,” prepared and circulated here, on 
the plan of the admirable Pittsburgh cata 
log. No question can be raised as against 
the enormous usefulness of such a list, but 
here again the expense stands in the way of 
realizing the ideal 
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(“imagin- 
for there 


week 


Th 
ary” in 
is no one of them which has not occurred at 
some time), finds the shelves sadly depleted. 


end of the imaginary 
order of incidents only, 


aiso 


It finds the children’s hbrarnan with a 
somewhat divided mind—happy that so many 
had been supplied with books, but 


children 


busily revolving plans for remedying the de 
ficiencies At the beginning of the current 


mn the shelves 


Of 


vear the equipment of books 
s room consisted of 2675 volumes. 


of th 

these. about half were non-fiction, comprising 
history, biography, geography, nature, imn- 
dustries, art. and also literature, (including 
try Since the beginning of the year 
‘out 600 volumes have been worn out and 
with n from circulation, and although ad- 
Citions are made from time to time, they do 
not keep pa vith the withdrawals. The 
circt n for the first seven days of the 
nt in this children’s library 
vas 1668, and when it 1s remem- 
bered t about 400 volumes are out at 
ny o1 ne. in the school buildings, it will 
« seen how mall a ipital this children’s 
brar forced to do \ large sum 
could at once be used in duplicating, on a 
urge scale, those volun which have stood 
the test of time, « i ther words, those 
boo! Iway lled f and of 
whi } +] A ch comes 

anyw! ng tl le 


HICAL SOCIETY 


CHICAGO 
Tue Bibliographical Society of Chicago 
held its first regular meeting for the year at 
University College, November 14, 1902 The 
secretary reported that he had received a let- 
ter from the chairman of the committee on the 


\meri 


organization of an ‘an bibliographical 
society, stating that, on account of the illness 
f on the members, no meeting of the 
committee had vet been held, but that the 
committ ned to meet in the near future 
The secretary also reported that Mr, Mer 
rill had turned to hit nd Mr. Roden 
ht not n general national biblhogra 


nhies. and that the list would be prepared by 


tion 


i rrapinies 

empts at universal catalogs, ¢.g., 

Georgi’s “Allgemeines europaisches 
} 


2. Complete catalogs of the large na- 
tional libraries, e.g., British Mu- 
seum 
Comprehensive catalogs of restricted 


periods. ¢.g., Hain’s “Repertorium” 
f works printed previous to 1500. 

logs ¢ ks” of a more 
rsa racter, ¢ Brunet. 


4. Cata f “rare b 


a 
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5. Catalogs of selected books, if of 
comprehensive character. 

6. General lists of current publications, 

Brockhaus’ “Allgemeine Bib- 
liographie. 

7. Union list of accessions to the libra- 
ries of a certain country, e.g., the 
accessions catalog of the Swedish 
libraries. 

b. under National bibliographies. 

1. Comprehensive bibliographies of the 
whole national literature of a na- 
tion, either from the introduction 
of printing or from a certain later 
date, but kept up to the date of 
publication, e.g., Heinsius. 

2. Comprehensive catalogs of restricted 
periods, e.g., Brunet’s catalog of 
French incunabula, 

3. Catalogs of special collections of na- 
tional literature in public libraries, 
if reasonably full and if the bib- 
liography of the literature in ques- 
tion is otherwise meagre or less ac- 
cessible, e.g., the catalog of the 
Ticknor collection in the Boston 
Public Library. 

4. Catalogs of “rare books,” with the 
same restrictions as in paragraph 3. 

5. Catalogs of selected books, if of a 
comprehensive character, e.g., Ste- 
vens’ “My English library.” 

Lists of current publications, espe- 
cially trade bibliographies, ¢.g., 
Publishers’ Weekly. 

The following classes of books, though giv- 
ing information as to general and _ national 
bibliography, would not be included in the 
present list, but might be subjects for special 
monographs : 

1. General encyclopedias and biograph- 
ical dictionaries with bibliographi- 
cal material, e.g., “La grande en- 
cyclopédie” or “Dictionary of na- 
tional biography.” 

. Literary periodicals, devoted mainly 
to book reviews and ont lists of 
current publications, e.g., “Deutsche 
Literatur-Zeitung.” 

3. General bibliographies of special 
classes of books, such as anonyms 
and pseudonyms, e.g., Quérard and 
Barbier. 

4. Bibliographies of special subjects or 
of special classes of books re- 
stricted as to nationality or lan- 
guage, ¢.g., lists of university dis- 
sertations. 

Mr. W. Irving Way had sent in a short 
paper on the Caxton Ciub and its publications, 
which in his absence was read by Miss Mabel 
McIlvaine. Mr. Andrews supplemented the 
paper by telling of the club's publishing plans 
for the future and commenting on the com- 
mercial value of the club publications, espe- 
cially those relating to the history of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

Axset G. S. Josepnson, Secretary. 
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American Library Association. 


President: Dr. J. K. Hosmer, Public Li- 
brary, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Secretary: J. I. Wyer, Jr., University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Treasurer: Gardner M. Jones, Public Li- 
brary, Salem, Mass. 

25th General meeting: Niagara Falls, June, 
1903. 


MEETING OF EXECUTIVE BOARD. 


A meeting of the executive board of the 
American Library Association was held on 
Tuesday, Dec. 9, at 10 a.m., at the office of 
Dr. Johr S. Billings, in the New York Public 
Library. There were present Dr. J. K. Hos- 
mer, Dr. James H. Canfield, Dr. Billings, F. 
W. Faxon, Gardner M. Jones, Miss Helen 
Haines, and Frank P. Hill, as a member of 
the council. 

Appointment of secretary. The resignation 
of Mr. Faxon, as secretary, was presented 
and accepted with regret, and James I. Wyer, 
Jr., librarian of the University of Nebraska, 
was elected to that office, to serve until the 
close of the 1903 conference. 

Place of 1903 meeting. It was voted that 
the conference of 1903 be held at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., during the last full week in 
June, if practicable. 

Appointment of committes, etc. Miss Nina 
E. Browne was reappointed registrar, and the 
appointment of committees was then taken 
up. Announcement of the appointments made 
will be given later. 


L. A. PUBLISHING BOARD 


REMOVAL OF OFFICE. 


The Publishing Board moved December 1 
into the room on the first floor of the Boston 
Atheneum formerly occupied by the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences. The en- 
trance is the first door at the left after enter- 
ing the building. 

The trustees of the Atheneum have for 
six years generously given desk room to the 
secretary of the board in a biographical al- 
cove, during which time the work has so in- 
creased that larger quarters were needed. 
lhe board is still indebted to the trustees of 
the Atheneum for the increased accommoda- 
tion. 

The Publishing Board will now handle its 
own publications, which heretofore have been 
sold through the Library Bureau, and Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Orders should therefore 
be sent direct to A. L. A. Publishing Board, 
10% Beacon st., Boston, Mass. Miss Nina 
E. Browne, secretary of the board, will have 
charge of the office, assisted by Mr. B. A. 
Whittemore, who will attend especially to the 
erders. All librarians, trustees or assistants 
are invited when in Boston to use the new 
room, if it will add to their convenience or 
pleasure in any way. 
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BOOK PUBLICATIONS 

Guide to reference books, by Alice B. Kroe- 
ger. Cloth, $1.25 net (postage II c.) 

Literature of American history, edited by J. 
N. Larned. Cloth, $6 net (postage 32 c.); 
sheep, $7.50 (postage 33 c.); hf. morocco, 
$9 (postage 33 c.) 

— Supplement for 1900-190T. 
age 4 

A. L. A. Index to general literature. 
edition. Cloth, $10 


Cloth, $1 (post- 


New 
(postage 52 c.); hf. 


morocco, $14 (postage 53 c.) 
Bibliography of fine art. 
cloth, $1 net. 
Books for girls and women. 
cloth, $1 net. 
Also issued in 5 parts, small size, 12. 
Paper, 75 ¢.; 


Paper, 50 c. net; 


Paper, 50 c. net; 


Reading for the young. 
$1; hf. mor., $1.50. 
A few copies still remain. 

— Supplement, with subject index. 
75 c.; cloth, $1. 

— Complete edition. Cloth, $1.50 
A few copies still remain. 

A. L. A. Index to portraits. 

Small series. Each 10 c. 

List of French fiction. 
copies, $3. 

Books for boys and girls. 
copies, $3. 

Books for girls and women. 5 parts. 

Also issued in the larger series in one vol. 

Paper and ink. 100 copies, $1.10. 

Library tracts. Each § c., or $2 per 100 in lots 
of 50 or more. 

1. Why do we need a public library? 

2. How to start a public library, by Dr. G. E. 
Wire. 

3. Travelling libraries, by F. A. Hutchins. 

4. Library rooms and buildings, by Charles 
C. Soule. 

5. Supplementary to no. 4, giving plans, is in 
preparation. 

CARD PUBLICATIONS. 

1. Catalog cards for current periodical publi- 
cations. 250 periodicals indexed. Sub- 
scription (a) for the complete series, $2.50 
per 100 titles (2 cards for each title); (b) 
for cards for selected periodicals, $4 per 
100 titles (2 cards for each title.) 

2. Catalog cards for various periodicals and 
for books of composite authorship. Price 
75 cents per 100 cards. Suggested subject 
headings are printed at the bottom of the 
card, and enough cards are provided to 
furnish for each title an author entry and 
the requisite number of subject entries. 

The following sets are in stock: 

Johns Hopkins University studies, v. 


Paper, 


In preparation. 
50 copies, $2; 100 


50 copies, $2; 100 


I-15. 


2.44. 
*U. S. Geological Survey, Monographs, v. I- 
28. 66. 
*__ Bulletins, 1883-1807. $2.78. 


* Current numbers are included among the periodi- 
cals in series 1. 
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U. S. Geological and Geographical Survey of 
the Territories. Reports, 1-13. 26¢ 

—- Miscellaneous publications, 12 nos. 23 ¢. 

*Annals of the American Academy, v. 1-18 
$5.58 

Bibliographica, 3 v. $1.31 

British Parliamentary Papers 

Warner library of the world’s be 
$6 
The Publ 

from libr 


$13.39 
st literature. 
ishing Board would like to receive 
jans suggestions of sets for which 
like to have catalog cards printed. 
cards for current books on Eng- 
tory, with annotations, 1897-date. 
year, $2; pamphlet, $1; both, 
for bibliographical serials. 

ms are indexed. Subscription 

r series I. 


State Library Commissions. 


State Linrary ComMIssIon: Ber- 
nard C. Steiner, secretary, Enoch Pratt Free 
Librat 
The commission has now prepared 22 trav- 

elling libraries of 35 volumes each, which are 

to be sent out to communities throughout the 

State. 


».~1¢ 
Baltimore. 


Pustic Liprary COMMISSION: 

Edna D. Bullock, secretary, Lincoln. 

The commission held its annual meeting 
on November 18, the members present being: 
Frank L. Haller, Omaha; Leo Herdman, state 
librarian, Lincoln; William K. Fowler, su- 
perintendent of public instruction, Lincoln; 
E. Benjamin Andrews, chancellor of the state 
university, Lincoln; James I. Wyer, librarian 
of the university; Edna D. Bullock, secre- 
tary of the commission. 

The secretary made a report of the work of 
the year. There ‘has been correspondence 
with 25 towns where no libraries exist, con- 
cerning the way to establish them. Five new 
libraries have been established, all with more 
or less help from the commission. The trav- 
elling libraries have made 64 trips, going to 
43 places in 30 counties. The Osceola Public Li- 
brary is the first fruit of the travelling library 
system, having in six months evolved from an 
applicant for a travelling library to the pas- 
sage of a free library ordinance by the village 
board. The 21 travelling libraries of which 
reports have been made show that they have 
reached a constituency of 1000 borrowers and 
have been loaned 5521 times—an average of 
6.5 a volume. 

Other business transacted included the re- 
election of the present officers, fixing esti- 
mates of expenditure for the next two years, 
and providing for the printing of the bien- 
nial report ot the commission. 
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State Library Associations. 


GEORGIA LIBRARY ISSUOCLIATION. 


President: B. Hill, University « 
Georgia. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Miss Anne Wallace, 
Carnegie Library, Atlanta, Ga. 

The Georgia Library Association held its 
fourth annua! meeting at the Carnegie Libra- 
ry of Atlanta, Nov, 5-6, 1902. There was a 
joint meeting between the Library Association 
and the Georgia Federation of Women’s Clubs 
at three o'clock, Nov.6. The meeting was of 
unusual interest, as practically the travelling 
libraries of Georgia are supported by the 
women’s clubs, there being no state aid. Much 
interest was manifested in the new $50,000 
library to be erected at she state university, 
the $25,000 Carnegie Library at Columbus, 
Ga., and the $10,000 library, also made pos- 
sible by Mr. Carnegie’s generosity to the city 
of Newnan. The meeting was enthusiastic, 
although small. Many of the state librarians 
having visited the new Carnegie Library of 
Atlanta during the summer and fall, found it 
impossible to again leave their libraries. 


‘Library ‘Clubs, 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 

President: Miss Irene Warren, Chicago In- 
stitute Library. 

Secretary: Miss Renée B. Stern, 6037 Mon- 
roe avenue 

Treasurer: C, A. Torry, Chicago Univer- 
sity. 

A special meeting of the Chicago Library 
Club was held at the Chicago Historical So- 
ciety building, on Oct. 31. After a few words 
of welcome to the club by Mr. Dent, as repre- 
sentative of the Historical Society, Miss War- 
ren introduced Mr. Melvil Dewey, the guest 
of the evening, who delivered an address on 
“The place of the library in the community.” 
Mr. Dewey gave a rapid survey of the growth 
of libraries from mere store-houses, where lit- 
erature was inaccessible to the masses, to 
the most modern method, which sends not 
only the travelling library to outlying dis- 
tricts, but also sends with it the travelling 
librarian. He spoke also of the value of poor 
reading matter as being the first step from no 
reading matter to the best literature 

In response to the 600 invitations issued 
(200 to members of the Historical Society) 
an audience of about 150 greeted Mr. Dewey 
most of whom remained after the address to 
meet him personally 

The entire building of the Historical So- 
ciety had been placed at the service of the 
club and an excellent opportunity was thus 
afforded to examine the various collections the 
building contains. 

The regular November meeting of the club 

was held on Thursday evening, Nov. 13, in 
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the Fine Arts Building, the president, Miss 
Warren, in the chair. 

The resignation of Miss Elizabeth P. 
Clarke was read and accepted, and 10 new 
members were elected. 

A letter from Mr, Merrill was read explain- 
ing his inability to accept the office of second 
vice-president. By unanimous vote Mr. Her- 
bert Gould was elected to fill the vacancy. 

The program for the evening was as fol- 
lows: Miss Zonia Baber, president Chicago 
Geographical Society, “Maps and the reading 
of maps”; Mr. R. H. Allin, of Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co., “Making of a map”; Mr. C. W. 
Andrews, John Crerar Library, “Maps in pub- 
lic libraries.” 

Both Miss Baber and Mr. Allin had brought 
a number of maps to illustrate their subject 
Mr. Andrews spoke on the various map col- 
lections in America and showed the difficul- 
ties in the way of making such collections, 
and also spoke of the best methods of ar- 
rangement. 

A lively discussion followed. Mr. W. G. S. 
Adams, of the University of Chicago, was 
calied upon and spoke of the value of maps, 
especially maps of distribution, in class work. 
Miss Chapin and Mr, Waterman spoke on the 
need of maps in the work in grade and high 
schools, and urged that a collection be made 
by some Chicago library. 

Renée B. Stern, Secretary. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LIBRARY ASSO- 
CIATION. 

President: Thomas H. Clark, Law Library. 

Secretary: Robert K. Shaw, Library of 
Congress. 

Treasurer: Frederick E. Woodward, 11th 
and F sts., N. W. 

The November meeting of the District of 
Columbia Library Association was held Nov. 
12, at the Columbian University, with the 
president, Mr. Thomas H. Clark, in the chair, 
and 32 members attending. Under the head- 
ing of general business the most important 
item was the admission to membership in the 
association of 22 persons, largely from the 
Catalogue Division, Library of Congress 

Mr. Spofford, being asked by the nresident 
to make remarks on his recent western trip, 
entertained the association by speaking at 
some length on his visit to several libraries of 
the Pacific states. The most interesting col- 
lection referred to by Mr. Spofford was the 
Hubert Howe Bancroft library of 40,000 vol- 
umes and 3000 manuscripts, stored in a spe- 
cia! building two miles from the center of 
San Francisco. The collection consists large- 
ly of literature on the Pacific states, including 
much material in Spanish. Of the manuscript 
portion the most unique feature, Mr. Spofford 
stated, is a collection of 593 personal narra- 
tives of pioneers upon the Pacific coast, the 
manuscripts varying from 10 to 400 pages in 
length. Representing, as they frequently do, 
impressions or traditions rather than facts, 
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they cannot, in the opinion of Mr. Spofford, 
be rated very highly as original authorities. 

The collection as a whole has been for some 
time for sale, but the high figure of $300,000 
has thus far frightened away all purchasers. 
Mr. Spofford mentioned, also, among others, 
the Sutro library of San Francisco, a miscel- 
laneous collection of 40,000 volumes recruited 
from the most famous auction sales of Amer- 
ica and Europe. 

Dr. Henderson Presnell, of the Bureau of 
Education, the principal speaker of the even- 
ing, chose for his subject “The origin and 
uses of the A. L. A. catalog of 5000 vol- 
umes,” reviewing its inception, preparation 
and the use made of it. He said that nearly 
100,000 copies have been distributed through- 
out the country to libraries and individuals, 


and the demand for the book is still very 
brisk. R. K, Suaw, Secretary 
Eu RK LIBRARY CLUB. 


vice 


President: Frank B. Bigelow, Society Li 
brary. 
Secretary: Silas H 
brary, 317 W. 56th st. 
Treasurer: Miss Theresa Hitchler, Brook 
lyn Public Library 


the New 


Berry, Y. M, C. A. Li- 


A meeting York Library Club 


was held in the assembly hall of the New 
York Board of Education, 59th street and 
Park avenue, Friday, Nov. 14, at 3.30 p.m. 


Eighteen persons were elected to member- 
ship, and the treasurer presented a report 
showing expenses of $413.45 and a balance of 
$117.30. 

The general theme of the 
braries and schools in thet 

Dr. Edgar D. Shimer, district superintend- 
ent of New York public gave an ad- 
dress on “Public school libraries.” Dr. 
Shimer called attention to the fact that New 
York city had committed itself to the public 
school library at the beginning of the toth 
century, and called attention to the interest- 
ing historical matter to be found in the club’s 
handbook under “New York public school l1- 
braries.” He said that the largest sum ever 
appropriated in one year for this purpose was 
$12,000: this was doubled by the state, and 
as the money does not revert to the general 
treasury, it has at times been allowed to ac- 
cumulate: but even with the accumulated 
funds but little can be done in such a broad 
field. There is now in preparation under Dr. 
Maxwell's guidance a list of suitable books 
for school children, graded to suit the school 
grades; these lists carefully annotated should 
establish friendly relations between teachers 
and librarians, and the aid of librarians is 
needed in carrying this out. 

Dr. Edward W. Stitt, principal of public 
school no. 89, gave an address on “A boy’s 
education as influenced by libraries.” He 
showed that interest in really good and whole- 
some books could be encouraged in the school 


meeting was “Li- 
inter-relations.” 


schools, 
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room by reading to a class selections from 
good, strong and wholesome stories, follow- 
ing this with the information as to the source 
of the selection. In this connection he men- 

Meredith.” “Tom Brown's 


tioned “Janice 
school days,” “Dream life,” and other books. 


gave figures from a table, showing 

best workers in hool read most, 

those who do the most reading are 
} 


workers in school 


Mis ia Richman gave an address on 
“Two ual phases of library reading by 
public school girls,” in which she showed that 
excellent results had been secured by the 
teacher awakening the interest of the girls, 
and leading them on in the use of books out- 


side of the school text books Among other 


methods suggested were the giving out of 
topics for investigation, either to be written 
about or discussed, such as “Instances in 
which the Monroe doctrine has been called in 
question,” “Some differences between the tar- 
if, regul itions of the United States and other 
countries,” “The times of Oliver Goldsmith 
and th tings of his contemporaries,” 


“How the English language was made,” ete. 
Miss Richman described the sympathetic in- 
terest of certain teachers in the girls under 
their care, and showed that much more could 
be done by both teacher and librarian 

Miss Adelaide E. Brown explained briefly 


how the New York Public Library under- 
takes to meet the needs of the schools by 
supplying travelling libraries selected to suit 


the various grades, and exchanged as desired. 


The meeting then adjourned 


PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUB 


President: Dr. I. Minis Hays, American 
Philosophical Society 

Secretary: Miss Edith N. Gawthrop, Uni- 


ibrary 


Bul 


versity of Pennsylvania | 
Treasurer: Miss Louise I 
Normal School 
The first meeting of the Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Club for the year was held at the Wid- 
ener Branch of the Free Library on the even- 
ing of Nov. 10 


Dr. Hays outlined the work it was hoped 
the club accomplish during the year. 
Progress was reported in the preparation of 
the union list of periodicals in the libraries in 
and near Philadelphia, and the attention of 
the club was called to the fact that the first 
of a series of library institutes under the im- 
mediate supervision of Miss Kroeger, Miss 
Lord and Mr. Bliss was at that time in ses- 
sion 

After the regular business of the meeting 
had been disposed of, Mr. John Cotton Dana, 
of the Newark Public Library, gave an inter- 
esting address on the subject “Library notes.” 
The speaker spoke of many phases of library 
work. A plea was made for more business- 
like methods in library administration. The 


rman, Girls’ 


would 


time has already come when books must_be 
handled with less labor and expense 


The 
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collecting and publishing of annotated lists 
was urged as one of the most important parts 
of the library work. Mr. Dana hoped that 
the time is not far distant when librarians 
may combine in the publication of a critical 
journal devoted to a fair and impartial ap- 
praisal of literature 

Upon the adjournment of the meeting the 
many members prescnt were delightfully en- 
tertained at an informal reception and tea, 
given in the beautiful rooms of the Widener 
Branch. Epitu Newiin GAwTurop, Sec’y. 


LIBRARY INSTITUTE HELD IN PHILADELPHIA. 


In October the Keystone State Library As- 
sociation, at its annual meeting, decided to 
follow the example of New York, Massa- 
chusetts and Wisconsin by organizing library 
institutes. It was considered best to leave 
the matter in the hands of the local clubs 
wherever practicable and the Pennsylvania 
Library Club was therefore asked to conduct 
them for the vicinity of Philadelphia. The 
first institute was held November 10-11 at 
the Drexel Institute, Philadelpma, under the 
auspices of the Pennsylvania Library Club. 
It was conducted by Miss Kroeger, assisted 
by other librarians. There were five sessions, 
the regular meeting of the club, falling on 
the evening of November 10, constituting one 
of them. Librarians of the small public li- 
braries in villages and towns within 25 miles 
of the city were invited. Philadelphia is 
surrounded by a large number of suburbs, 
many of which are struggling to maintain 
public libraries. The committee having the 
institute in charge thought that the first meet- 
ing might be held to advantage in the city in 
order to see what need there might be for 
conducting them in the several towns. As a 
result librarians of 15 Pennsylvania towns 
near Philadelphia attended. In addition there 
were five New Jersey libraries and one library 
of Delaware represented, besides several 
small libraries of the city. Three persons 
came all the way from Bethlehem, a distance 
of 57 miles, to attend. The attendance at 
each session averaged more than 30. 

The discussions were informal and covered 
the general field of work for the smal] pub- 
lic library. A small exhibit illustrated the 
points brought out in the discussion. One 
of the interesting features was a practical il- 
lustration of mending books by Mr. Emerson, 
binder for the Free Library of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Hastings, of the Library of Congress, 
attended one session and explained the use of 
the printed cards. Many of the librarians 
attended the evening session where Mr. 
Dana, of the Newark Public Library ad- 
dressed the club. The committee feels after 
the first meeting that there is a real need for~ 
the institutes in the state and they are hope- 
ful for the work in the future. 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB. 

President: Frank G. Willcox, Public Li- 
brary, Holyoke. 

Secretary: Miss May Ashley, Public Li- 
brary, Greenfield. 

Treasurer: Mrs. A. J. Hawks, Meekins Me- 
morial Library, Williamsburg. 

The Western Massachusetts Library Club 
closed its autumn record of library institutes 
with three most successful meetings, held re- 
spectively at Enfield, Nov. 5; Miller's Falls, 
Nov. 10, and Haydenville, Nov. 14 

At Enfield a welcome was extended by Rev. 
J. C. Andrus, president of the Enfield Library 
Association, and Mr. Willcox, the president, 
outlined the field of the library institute. The 
subjects presented were: “Book diet; or, lit- 
erature and dyspepsia,” by Rev. Bradley Gil- 
man, of Springfield; “What libraries have ac- 
complished,” by Miss Alice Shepard, of the 
Springfield City Library; and “What the li- 
brary can accomplish,” by Miss M. Anna Tar- 
bell, president of the Bay Path Library Club. 
In the afternoon there was a general informal 
discussion, with short talks, on “Children and 
books,” and an address on “Use and advan- 
tage of a library to a community,” by Rev. W. 
E, Waterbury. 

The institute at Miller’s Falls was presided 
over by W. I. Fletcher, and was welcomed by 
Rev. D. A, Hudson. F. P. Davison, super- 
intendent of schools at Turner’s Falls, spoke 
on “Books and young people,” and A. R. 
Webster read a paper on “The school and the 
library — how each may help the other.” 

The two papers were followed bv a prac- 
tical discussion on the possibility of travelling 
libraries for district schools. In the evening 
addresses were delivered by Mrs. A. J. 
Hawks on “How to start a reading room,” 
and by W. I. Fletcher, on “The value of the 
library to citizens.” The discussion which 
ciosed the meeting was about the possibility 
of opening a reading room at Miller's Falls. 

At the Haydenville institute Mr. Fletcher 
again presided. The chief speakers were 
Mary A. Jordan, of Smith College, on “What 
we can get from books,” and E. W. Goodhue, 
superintendent of schools of Haydenville, on 
“Libraries as educators,” and there was a 
good general discussion. At the evening ses- 
sion the subjects were “How I use the public 
library,” by George A. Denison, and “Why 
every citizen should value a library,” by Rev. 
John Pierpont, of Williamsburg. Miss Far- 
rar, of the Springfield City Library, talked for 
a few moments to the boys and girls present, 
and the institute closed with a short general 
discussion. 

The towns represented were: Springfield, 
Chicopee, Northampton, Florence, Leeds, 
Williamsburg, Conway, Greenfield, Amherst 
College, Mt. Holyoke College. 
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Library Schools and Training 
Classes. 


INOIS STATE LIBRARY SCH 


Early in November the school was favored 
with a visit from Mr. Dewey. On the even- 
ing of his arrival the members of the univer 
sity senate and of the Chicago Library Club 
were given an opportunity to meet him per- 
sonally at a reception given in his honor at 
the library by the library staff. During his 
stay of four days he delivered one public lec- 
ture before the university community and de 
veted the rest of the time to the library stu 
dents 

NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOI 

POSITIONS FILLED SINCE JUNE, 1902. 
Class of 1902. 

Barr, Charles James, reference librarian in 
the John Crerar Library. 

Colcord, Miss Mabel, cataloger at the State 
University of Iowa 

Fuller, Miss Francis Howard, children’s 1li- 
brarian and library hostess of the Millicent 
Library, Fairhaven, Mass. 

Gay, Ernest Lewis, has been engaged to cata- 
log a collection of 15,000 French books, a 
recent gift to Harvard University Library 

Hawkins, Miss Emma Jean, cataloger in the 
3ryn Mawr College Library 

Lamb, Miss Eliza, librarian of Western Col- 
lege. 

Mann, Miss Olive Louise, assistant in the 
Cataloging Division of the Library of Con- 
gress. 

Mullon, Miss Lydia, cataloger at McGill Uni 
versity Library, Montreal 

Rodgers, Miss Anna Hendricks, librarian of 
the Pruyn Library, Albany 

Smith, Miss Mary Alice, assistant, History 
Division, New York State Library 

Taber, Miss Josephine, assistant in the loan 
department, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. 

Whittemore, Benjamin Arthur, assistant in 
the Home Education department of the 
N. Y. State Library. Mr. Whittemore has 
since been appointed assistant to the Pub- 
lishing Board of the American Library As- 
sociation 

Whittier, Miss Florence Bertha, assisted June 
26 to August 6 in the University of Cali- 
fornia, Summer School of Library Science. 
Miss Whittier has since been appointed 
classifier at the Mechanics’ Institute, San 
Francisco. 

Wiggin, Miss Pauline Gertrude, librarian of 
the University of West Virginia. 

Students in school, 1901-2. 

Brown, Miss Zaidee Mabel, reviser in the N. 
Y. State Library School. 

Hazeltine, Miss Alice Isabel, assisted during 
July and August in the Chautauqua Sum- 
mer School for library training. 

Larsen, Miss Martha Emely, librarian of the 

Folke biblioth’ ket, Trondhjen, Norway. 
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Marvin, George Ritchie, assistant librarian of 
the New England Histor Genealogical 
Society, Boston 

Pattersi n, Miss Marian issistant in the Milli- 

nt Library, Fairhaven, Mass 


Earlier classes 
IN r, Miss Helen Rex, class of cata 
re it the lowa State Library 
Phelps, Miss Anna Redfield, class of 1901, as 
sted in the Chautauqua library school dur- 
ng July and August Miss Phelps has 
nce begun the reorganization of the 


(Mass.) Library 

n, Miss Edna M., class of 1901, has 

been appointed vice-director’s assistant in 
e N. Y. state library school, in piace of 

Miss Florence Paine, resigned 

Smith, Miss Marie Martin, 1899-1900, chil 
dren's librarian, Lawrenceville Branch, Car 
negie Library, Pittsburgh 

Woodin, Miss Gertrude Lee, 1899-1900, as 
sistant in the library of the Department of 
\grict Washington, D. C 

Noyes-Paine. Miss Florence Augusta Paine, 
class of 1900, and Mr. George Raphael 
Noyes, of Berkeley, Cal., were married July 
31, at Boston, Mass 

Shaw-Brown. Miss Bertha Mower Brown, 
class of 1900, and Mr. Robert Kendall Shaw, 
of Washington, D. C., class of 1890, were 
married September 20, at Eau Claire, Wis 

Wright-Wood. Miss Gertrude Pamilla Wood, 
1898-99, and Mr. John Aubrey Wright, of 
Bellevue, O., were married September 29, 

at Bridgeport, 

Hyatt, Miss Bertha Evelyn, class of 1899, as 
sistant in the Catalogue Division of the Li 
brary of Congress 

Williams, Miss Mary Floyd, « of 1899, 


was director of the Summer School of Li 


fornia, June 26 to August 6 

Morse, Miss Anna Louse, class of 1897, li- 
brarian of the Reuben McMillan Free Li 
br ungstown, O 

Waterman, Miss Lucy Dwight. class of 1897, 
assistant in the reference department of the 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh 

Hopkins, Miss Julia Anna, 1895-06, has re- 
signed her position as librarian of the Wy- 
lie avenue branch, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh, and has been appointed librarian of 
the Public Library in Madison, Wis 

Denio, Herbert Williams, librarian of the 
Westfield (Mass.) Athenrzum in place of 
G. W. C. Stockwell, resigned 

Gibson, Miss Irene, class of 1804, assistant in 
the Order Division of the Library of Con- 
gress 

Robbins, Miss Mary Esther, class of 1892, 
acted as chief instructor at the Chautauqua 
Summer School during July and August. 
Miss Robbins has since been appointed in- 
structor in Simmons College Library Train- 
ing Course. 


tant 
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Reviews. 


Kroecer, Alice Bertha. Guide to the study 
and use of reference books: a manual for 


librarians, teachers and students; issued by 
the Publishing Board of the American Li- 
brary Association (A, L. A. annotated 
lists). Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1902. 8+-104 p. O. $1.25 net. 


Miss Kroger’s manual is sure of a wide use- 
fulness, and meets a demand that has largely 
developed within the past three or four years. 
t is not to be judged as a comprehensive or 
elaborate bibliography of reference books, 
but, as its title indicates, simply as a guide to 
the more accessible and better known refer- 
ence literature. To a large degree it is ele- 
mentary, intended to aid library school stu- 
dents, assistants, and users of libraries in 
general, rather than for the thorough inves- 
tigator or the expert reference librarian. It 
is modelled upon the general style of the pre- 
vious “A. L. A, annotated lists,” arranged in 
class divisions, with further subject grouping, 
and giving publisher, date, price and essential 
imprint data, with descriptive annotations ; 
the D. C. number is also indicated for each 
entry. 

The general field of reference literature is 
covered with fair comprehensiveness, follow- 
ing practically the course of study in refer- 
ence books given at the leading ‘ibrary 
schools. The guide itself is preceded by a list 
of “books and articles on reference books,” 
largely analytical of the Liprary JOURNAL 
and Public Libraries, and followed by a very 
good “Suggestive list of 100 reference books,” 
which should be most helpful to the smaller 
public libraries; there is also a full and care- 
ful index. The various classes presented 
cover encyclopedias, dictionaries, and refer- 
ence works on special subjects — philosophy, 
religion, art, literature, biography, periodicals, 
society publications, government documents, 
bibliography, etc., with many subdivisions. 
Each main division is prefaced by a biblio- 
graphical and descriptive introduction, noting 
articles upon the subject and giving sugges- 
tions for the reference worker. Thus, the di- 
vision “Government documents” is introduced 
by a citation of “references” to the literature 
of the subject, followed by a clear statement 
ot the nature of United States public docu- 
ments, and the methods of their publication 
and distribution. The selection of books is 
well adapted to the purpose of the work. 
Criticisms of omissions and inclusions might 
be made — which is true of any list of any 
kind, but on the whole Miss Kroeger has car- 
ried out her purpose with skill and common 
sense. Of the usefulness of the “Guide” there 
can be no question. It will certainly be a per- 
manent help to more intelligent and effective 
use of the reference department of the public 
library. 
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NreLp, Jonathan. A guide to the best histor- 
ical novels and tales. New York, G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1902. 6+122 p. O. net, 


$1.75. 

This is an excellent little manual, simple 
and unpretentious, but based upon knowledge 
of its subject, sound judgment and literary 
feeling. In an introduction of 16 pages Mr. 
Nield ovtlines the characteristics of the his- 
torical novel, and gives critical suggestions 
regarding its value and place in literature. 
Then follow, in tabulated form, lists of novels 
dealing with historic periods from the pre- 
Christian era to the Jast quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, a “supplementary list of nota- 
bie novels, which, while not strictly ‘histor- 
ical’ in some way represent bygone periods,” 
two suggested courses of reading, tor boys 
and girls respectively, on English history 
since the Conquest, and an interesting se- 
lected bibliography of critical writings or es- 
says dealing with historical romance. Au- 
thor, title and publisher are given for all 
books recorded in the lists, and the period or 
special subject of each is indicated in addition 
to the general period groupings. The selec- 
tion is on the whole very good indeed, and it 
is apparent that, as the compiler says, “no 
book has been inserted without some reason,” 
and that care has been taken to obtain ac- 
curacy of description. Mr. Nield’s work should 
be a welcome aid to librarians, and a source 
of pleasure and profit to many readers. 


“Library Economy and history. 


GENERAL. 

Bostwick, Arthur E. Scientific reading in a 
public library. (/n Popular Science, Oc- 
tober, p. 524-527.) 

An analysis of the reading roughly classed 
as “science” in public library statistics of cir- 
culation. The analysis was confined to the 
circulating branches of the New York Pub- 
lic Library for the month of May, 1901. Dur- 
ing that month the sciences formed 6.5 per 
cent. of the total home circulation, and even 
this percentage is considerably reduced when 
school readers, animal stories, and the like, 
are eliminated. 

Howetts, W. D. What should girls read? 
(Jn Harper's Bazar’ November. 36:956- 
Q6o. ) 

Mr. Howells comes to the conclusion that 
a good rule for a girl in her reading is pleas- 
ure, first, last and all the time. There are 
inferior authors, and inferior readers who 
read with pleasure the inferior books of the 
inferior authors. Girls should shun lists of 
hundred best books and the like, because 
“they are often the inventions of vulgar and 
mediocre minds—at the best, of academic 
minds.” For a man who has published nearly 
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two score of novels the following is interest- 
ing: “Most novels are worse than worthless, 
not because they are wicked. but because they 
are silly and helplessly false. Among the 
worst of the worse than worthless are the 
historical novels, which pervert and distort 
history, not so much because the authors are 
wilfully indifferent to the facts, as because 
they have not the historical sense.” 
Lee, Gerald Stanley. The lost art of reading. 
New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1902. 10 


+439 p. D. 

This volume includes Mr. Lee’s amusing 
and suggestive plea, “Wanted, an old-fash- 
ioned librarian,” and other essays on books 
and reading that are welcome in permanent 
form. 

Putnam, Herbert. The year among the li- 
braries. (/n Independent, Nov. 27, p. 2753- 
2750. ) 

A review of the chief questions — supply of 
current fiction. President Eliot’s suggestion 
for segregating “dead” books, co-operative 
cataloging work of the Library of Congress, 
etc. — that have been debated in library cir- 
cles during the year just closing. 


LOCAL. 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) P. L. The case of Mrs, 


Mary E. Craigie, suspended for incapacity 
and insubordination, was reported upon by 
the administration committee to the board of 
directors at the board meeting of Nov. 18. 
The report recommended that Mrs. Craigie 
be removed from the employment of the li- 
brary. It was accepted by a vote of 14 to 4. 

The anticipated home circulation for 1902 
was a million volumes at least. This mark 
was passed between Jan. 1 and Oct. 15. 

The travelling libraries department is be- 
ing reorganized by Mr. Benjamin Adams, 
librarian-in-charge of one of the branch li- 
braries, who took up the work on Nov. 24. 

The cataloging department has had five 
catalogers added to its force, making a total 
of 17 besides the superintendent. The plan 
is that this deparument should be sufficiently 
strong to handle the back work of those 
branches which came into the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library system as independent libraries 
with their books either uncataloged or cat- 
aloged by some different system. 

The Fort Hamilton branch moved on Dec 
2 into its new quarters—a church building 
which had been fitted up for the purpose. 

For the coming year 174 different maga- 
zines have been ordered for the library. Of 
these 1450 copies are taken, 1200 for reading- 
room use and 250 for circulation. 

The apprentice class which entered May 1 
completed its term of service on Oct. 31, 
passed the practical test of work in branches 
and departments as well as the examination 
test, and has been certified to the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission for the eligible list. The 
experiment will now be tried of having only 
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e class a 


vear, to enter May 1 
ind serve till Nov. 1. During the remaining 
six months ¢ e year l car- 


f th classes will be 
ried on among the library staff for the study 


of the techmical, educational and bibliograph- 
ical sides of library work. The first of these 
consisting of 44 students, began a 
course in reference work on Dec. 1. The 
only room which could be used for the class 
was in the Administration Building, where 
there were few reference books, so arrange- 

ents were made with the Pratt Institute 
Library School by which the class is held in 
the Pratt school room and conducted by 
Miss Rathbone. The expense is borne by the 
Brooklyn Public Library, and the time which 
is given to the course is deducted from the 
working hours of the students 

At the staff meeting of Nov. 25 over half 
an hour was given to the discussion of the 
time schedules and working hours at the 18 
branches, which are being readjusted to meet 
changed conditions. For the last year the 
branch librarians and assistants have worked 
42 hours a week, the length of each day’s 
work varying from three to eight and one 
hour hours, with a weekly half holiday. The 
two conditions which make the branch work 
ssity for evening work, 
for taking meals at ir 
meal being at 12 or 
2 one day k the next. All! 
agreed that this was a strain, but the libra 
rians-in-charge agreed also that the evening 
work was the most important done by the li 
brary, and that they would not be willing to 
give it up themselves nor to have it delegated 
to any inferior force of evening workers 

It was suggested by the superintendent 
of branches that evening work every night in 
for six months, followed by a pe- 
tl ) nin work 


classes, 


wearing are the 
and, in consequence 
regular hours, the hearty 
nad 
it 


the week 
riod of six months w 
would be less of a strain, | ven more un- 
popular. One charge at 
once volunteer experiment 
tried at her br ind it went 
nto practice 

senefit 
Library 
library 


Buffalo (N 
Association of 
has 
staff, every 
having become a member 
cates, it is a_ beneficiary ciety, and was 
formed for the pur of providing benefits 
in the case of the death of its mem 
bers. The membh The officers 
are: wt ice-presi- 
dent, Miss Lucia 1 secretary, 
Miss Mary J. Briggs: directors, Mr. John 
Krieg, Mr. C. G. Leland and Miss Harriet A, 
Beach 


the Buffal 
recently been organize vy the 
person connected with the library 
name indi 


Cartersville (Ga.) P. I The cornerstone 
of the library building erected by the Wom 
en’s Cherokee Club of Cartersville was laid 
on the afternoon of Nov. 15 This will be 
the first public library in the state erected by 
a women’s club. 
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Enoch Pratt F. L., Baltimore, Md. Begin- 
ning Dec. 1 the position of superintendent of 
outside work was established, being filled by 
the appointment of Mrs. Sarah Mahool 
Grimes. This work covers the sending of 
books to schools, delivery to stores, institu- 
tions, branches, stations, etc. It has devel- 
oped remarkably within a short time, nearly 
two score of books going out in a single 
morning 

Evanston (lll) F. P. L (29th rpt.— 
year ending May 31, 1902.) Added 2809; 
total 20,614. Issued, home use, 89,729; ref 


use, 22,184; circulated through the schools 
59,222. New registration 2255; cards in use 
4343. Receipts $16,544.47; expenses $7572.76 


The chief event of the year was the publi 
cation of the “Graded and annotated list of 
the soo books” in the school libraries 


Hagerstown, Md. Washington County F 
L (1st rpt.—year ending Oct. 1 1902. ) 
This report 1s practi uly a record of orgat 
ization and most interesting development 
The library was opened to the public on Aug 


27, 1901, with 6365 volumes on the shelves 
Its use proved almost immediately to be far 
greater than had been anticipated and an in- 
creased supply of books was imperatively re 


quired. By Oct. 1, 1902, the accessions had 
brought the total lection to 0770 Vv Dur- 
ing the year 3335 residents of Hagerstown 
and £32 county residents were registered as 
borrowers. The circulation, to borrowers and 


to the various branches, was 71,060. Miss 
Titcomb says: “For want of a better title we 


dignify by the name of branches the small 
collection of books placed it var1ot pomts 
in the county for the use of the public. Each 
branch consists of an assortment of 50 fresh 


readable books, in a case somewhat after the 


travelling library order, placed, as a rule, in 
the general store or postofhes The books 
remain either 60 or go days in charge of the 
merchant or postmaster, as the case may be, 
and are then returned to the central library 
for an exchange Twenty-three of these 
branches have been established in the voting 
districts or other villages of the county dur- 
ing the year, 2777 v. having been issued to 
them from the central library, resulting in an 
aggregate circulation of 6974 volumes. If so 
desired, these branches may also be used as 
delivery stations, borrowers having the priv- 
ilege of ordering through them on one day 
in the week. This service is absolutely with- 
out expense to the public. The library not 
only pays for the cases and the transporta- 
tion of the branches to and from the library, 
but the express or postage on hooks sent and 
returned through them as delivery stations.” 

Teachers are allowed to draw 10 books at 
a time for school use, and during the winter 
months a teachers’ reading class held weekly 
meetings in the library lecture-room. Sev- 
eral exhibits were displayed. The card cat- 
alog has been brought up to date and three 
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printed bulletins have been issued. Plans for 
the future work of the library, as a county 
library, include “more branches, home libra- 
ries for clusters of houses remote from any 
rural center, closer relations with the schools, 
and more particular work for and with the 
children.” 


Jacksonville, Fla. The proposition to ac- 
cept Andrew Carnegie’s offer of $50,000 for 
a library building, on the usual conditions of 
maintenance, was carried at the general elec 
tion on Nov. 4 by a majority of 13. There 
were 640 votes cast in favor of the gift and 
627 in opposition. The final decision is now 
referred to the city council. The vote ts not 
regarded as especially indicative of public 
opinion, as there are over 4200 registered 
voters in the city, and only about one-fourth 
were represented in the library vote. 


Kensington, Ct. Peck Memorial L. The 
library building, which is the gift of H. H 
Peck, of Waterbury was dedicated on the 
evening of Nov. 5. The building cost $10,000 
and is of cut stone, granite and white k 
It contains one large book room, with the 
librarian’s office at the entrance, a fireplace 

the opposite end, and the book shelves 
ranged at the side. All the woodwork is of 
dark polished oak, and the vaulted ceiling ts 


done in dark blue. In the basement ts a 
room that it is hoped may be fitted up as an 


amusement room for boys. The library n 
contains about 14.000 volumes, and is free 
from debt 


Lawrence (Mass.) P. L. (30th rpt. — year 
ending Dec. 31, 1901.) Added 1560; total 
32,742. Issued, home use, 110,464 ( fict 
43.8%; juv. 32.3%). Receipts $13,246.04; 


expenses $13,124.58 

It is recommended that a “duplicate pay 
collection” of more popular books be started 
as an experiment. The two-book system has 
recently been adopted. 


Varinette (Wis.) P. L. The cornerstone 
of the library building given to Marinette by 
Isaac Stephenson, of that city, was laid on 


Nov. 17. 


New York P. L. The first of the Carnegie 
library buildings in Greater New York -the 
Yorkville branch, at Second avenue and 79th 
street — was formally opened to the public on 
the afternoon of Dec. 13. The attendance was 
by invitation, and the exercises were held in 
the children’s room on the second floor Ow- 
ing to this fact this department was not com- 
pletely equipped until after the opening exer- 
cises, but the first floor was shown with its 
fu! equipment, as was also the reading room 
on the third floor, where a small exhibition of 
prints was displayed. Mr. Carnegie was not 
able to be present, but sent a message of re- 
gret through Dr. Billings, who told of the 
inception of Mr. Carnegie’s great gift. Ad- 
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dresses were also made by Lewis Cass Led 
yard and A. E. Bostwick. President Cantor, 
of the Borough of Manhattan, presided, as a 
representative of the municipal government. 
The work has begun on the new building for 
the Chatham Square branch, which will be the 
second of the Carnegie library buildings, and 
the basement walls have nearly been com- 
pleted. 


Northampton, Mass. Forbes 1 \ review 
of “The library facilities of Northampton,” 
contributed by C. A, Cutter to Charles F 
Warner's “Northampton of to-day” has been 
reprinted in leaflet form. It is a brief de- 
scription of the three public libraries of 
Northampton —the Forbes, the Clarke, and 
the Lilly —all of which are owned by the 
city, “but with different governing boards, 
funds, staff and stock.” Thus the supply of 
books is unusually large in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants, being 6 2-3 volumes 


per head. The total circulation from the three 
libraries is 7 1-3 volumes per head. “This is 
partly due to the presence of Smith College, 


but the same phenomenon does not appear in 
any other college city in the state, and if the 
whole issue of books to students were to 
cease the issue in Northampton would still 
be double the Massachusetts average. It is, 
therefore, mainly to be attributed to the ] 
supply of books and to the freedom with 
which they are lent.” 


Pawtucket (R. 1.) P. L. The Pawtucket 
Gazette and Chronicle issued on Oct. 17 a 
special “Deborah Cook Sayles Library dedi 
cation supplement,” in honor of the dedica 
tion. on Oct. 15, of the memorial building 
given to the public library by Hon. Frederic 
Clark Sayles. The supplement contains a 


full report of the dedication exercises, with 
illustrations of the building and its decora- 
tions, and portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Sayles, 
members of the library board, and the libra- 
rian, Mrs. Minerva A. Sanders. 


Peoria (lil.) P. L. (22d rpt.— year end- 
ing May 31, 1902.) Added 4700; total 78,- 
090. Issued, home use, 183,500 (fict. 71 %., 
incl. juv. fict.). New cards issued 4232; to 
tal cards in force 8068. Receints $17,350.40; 
expenses $16,550.40. 

From the libraries of from 200 to 400 vol 
umes each, placed in 11 public schools fur- 
thest removed from the center of the city, 
there were circulated 31,729 v.. or 17,54 per 
cent. of the total issue. Mr. Willcox makes 
ar urgent plea for an increased city appro 
priation 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Carnegie L. The library 
has now six deposit stations in operation, 
three located in stores and three in school 
buildings. It is planned to establish several 
more, and five more schools have offered the 
use of rooms for this purpose. So far the 
stations have been started and carried on by 


the branch hbraries. “The method of pro- 
cedure is generally as follows: Having ob- 
tained the use of a room and made tl 

sary announcements by postal cards, pl: 

etc., the branch librarian selects trom 

200 b s from her collection that s« 
adapted to the needs of the commun 

be served by the deposit stat: 

lection is then sent to the station 

books are or course added, or with 

oceasion demands. The deposit station is 
ypen tor tl irculation of books and issue of 
borrowers’ cards, one afternoon or evening 
of each week, assistants from the branch hi 
brary being in charge Jetweenwhuiles the 
station is closed. Overdue books may be re- 
turned at the branch library to avoid the a 
cumulation of fines.” 

applicants for positions on the watt st 
Vacat s in the staff will be filled as tar as 
possil those who have leted the 
ippre Irs 

Plaint VY J) | fa st 
ries ot exhibits special subjects was 
held at the library on Nov. 22. It ult with 
“Practical philanthropy,” and the books dis 
played were divided into four sections, ea h 
one in charge of a woman interested in the 
subiect air ection were: “Working 
classes — pl for their social and economic 
betterment”; “Social reform six good sto- 
ries dealing with social reform”; “Dependent 
cla es—a suggesuve list « f books espe ially 
recommended”: and “Christianity and social 
reform.” 

Providence (R. 1.) P. L. On Novy, 2 the 
reference room of the library was ope ned to 
the pub irst t 1 Sunday. Here 
tofore S da ye g has in 
cluded only the per d il roo together with 
the second floor. The opening of the refet 
ence room is regarded for tl resent as an 
experiment, to test the extent and haracte 
of the use made of it 

Randolph, Mass Turner F. 1 During 
the year ending with Noven ber the lbrary 
has received 730 volumes of accessions, In 


cluding a carefully selected French collection 


of 200 v.. and a German collection of nearly 
200 v. An art department has been opened, 
of which the local art clubs make good use 
and a free lecture hall, where students and 
teachers may meet and have placed at their 
service such works as can aid them in their 
studies. The librarian, Dr. Charles C Farn 
ham. has just completed his 27th year as head 
of the library 


U. S. Department of Agriculture L., Wash- 
ington. Miss Josephine Clark, the librarian, 
in a report to the 15th annual convention of 
the Association of American Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations, also ssued 
in separate form, reviews the condition ¢ f the 
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libraries connected with the various agricul- 
tural colleges, and urges the need of uniform 
methods of cataloging and classification. She 
says: 

“Arrangements are in prospect of fulfill- 
ment by means of which there may be a num- 
ber of assistants at the library of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who shall be preparing 
for such work as I have outlined as necessary 
in agricultural college libraries. The depart- 
ment library contains the largest collection of 
publications on agriculture in the country, 
and in the allied sciences its collections rank 
among the highest. It therefore offers ex- 
ceptional facilities to prospective librarians of 
agricultural colleges who wish to become 
familiar with the literature of agriculture. 
The request has already come to the depart- 
ment from one agricultural college for such 
an assistant, and it has been met in an excep- 
tional way. One of the assistants who has 
cataloged a large part of the department li- 
brary, and is familiar with agricultural pub- 
lications, has been detailed to classify and 
catalog this college library and introduce 
modern methods of administration. This is 
an experiment, the result of which remains 
to be seen. Another request has been more 
recently made by an assistant in an agricul- 
tural college library to be permitted to spend 
her winter vacation in the department library 
for the purpose of studying its collections and 
their arrangements. This is a step in the 
right direction, as it will tend to bring about 
a closer relationship between the college libra- 
ries and the department library which seems 
desirable.” 

Upper lowa Univ, L., Fayette, la. The 
new library building given to Upper Iowa 
University by Hon. D. B. Henderson was 
dedicated on Nov. 11, coincident with the in- 
stallation of Rev. Thomas J. Bassett as presi- 
dent of the university. The chief address 
was made by Mr. Henderson. 


Washington (D.C.) P. L. The dedication 
exercises of the Carnegie library building 
have been postponed from Dec. 16 to Jan. 7, 
owing to the inability of Mr. Carnegie to be 
present at the former date. 

FOREIGN. 

French prises for essays on insects destruc- 
tive to books. The awards were recently an- 
nounced in the prize competition for essays 
on the best means of preserving books from 
the ravages of book worms and other destruc- 
tive insects, established at the Congress of 
Librarians held in Paris in August, 1900. 
(See L. J., 25:569, 581-2.) Twenty-three es- 
says were received, and the prizes are 
awarded as follows: The Congress prize of 
$200 to Johann Bolle, an agricultural chem- 
ist. of Gontz, Austria; the Marie Pellechet 
prize of $100 to Constant-Houlbert, a pro- 
fessor at the Lycee of Rennes. The second 
prize, offered by the late Mlle. Pellechet, of 
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$200, has not yet been awarded. It is under- 
stood that the two successful monographs 
will be published in due course. 

Halifax, N. S. On Nov. 18 the city coun- 
cil voted to rescind its action of last April ac- 
cepting Andrew Carnegie’s offer of $75,000 
for a public library building, and to refuse the 
gift. This is the result of prolonged contro- 
versy regarding the site of the proposed 
building, and was the first step in a further 
complication of affairs. It was followed by 
the issuance of an injunction, on application 
of interested citizens, restraining the mayor 
from carrying into effect the order of the 
council rescinding the Carnegie gift, and also 
from notifying Mr. Carnegie of the council's 
action. This injunction was served on the 
mayor on Nov. 20. On Dec. 2 the supreme 
court gave judgment that the council's pre- 
vious vote to accept $75,000 from Mr. Car- 
negie and the fixing on a site in accordance 
with Mr. Carnegie’s desire amounted to a 
contract which could not be annulled. 


Montreal, Can. On Nov. 3 the city council 
passed, in curtailed form, the bylaw provid- 
ing for the maintenance of the public library 
building for which Andrew Carnegie has of- 
fered to give $150,000. As passed, the pro- 
visions of the draft bylaw relating to man- 
agement and involving the question of cen- 
sorship were omitted. On Nov, 24 the coun- 
cil appointed a library committee of nine al- 
dermen to have charge of the administration 
of the library. 


_ Gifts and Bequests. | 


Harvard Univ. L., Cambridge, Mass. The 
library has received from John Drew, the 
actor, a gift of the collection of theatrical 
history and biography of the late Robert W. 
Lowe, who died in London last summer. The 
collection contains several hundred extremely 
rare books and pamphlets, which by special 
arrangement were offered to Harvard for 
$1000 before being placed on general sale in 
London. 


Librarians. 

Bisnor, William Warner, librarian of the 
Polytechnic Institute, Academic Department, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has accepted the position of 
head cataloger at Princeton University Li- 
brary. 

Burton-Resac. Mrs. Mary A. Resag, for 
eight vears assistant librarian of the Wilming- 
ton (Del.) Institute Free Library, was mar- 
ried on Nov. 19 to W. E. Burton, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Hunt, Miss Clara Whitehill, head of the 
children’s department of the Newark (N. J.) 
Free Public Library, has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the children’s department of 
the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Public Library. 


waits 
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Lyatt-Lampert. Miss Cecilia Lambert, 
formerly librarian of the Passaic (N. J.) 
Public Library, was married on Dec. 3, at 
Newark, N. J., to Mr. William Lord Lyall, 
of Passaic, N. J 

Morse, Miss Anna Louise, New York State 
Library School, class of 1897, has been elected 
librarian of the Reuben McMillan Free Li- 
brary, of Youngstown, Ohio, succeeding Miss 
Minnie Gibson, resigned 

Wates, Miss Elizabeth, formerly librarian 
of the Quincy (Ill.) Public Library, has un 
dertaken the reorganization of the Frost Li- 
brary, Marlboro, N. H. 


WHITTINGHAM, Miss Margaret H., libra- 
rian of the Whittingham collection (a part of 
the Maryland Diocesan Library, at Balti- 
more) since its foundation 22 years ago, re 
signed Dec. 1. For many years Miss Whit 
tingham was librarian of the Maryland Dio 
cesan Library, a position now held by Mr 
George B. Utley. Much of the fame of this 
unique library is due to the work of Miss 
Whittingham, who is a daughter of the 
founder, the late Bishop Whittingham, of 
Maryland 

Winc, George W., has been appointed state 
librarian of Vermont, succeeding the late 
Hiram A. Huse. 

Winser, Miss Nathalie, has been appointed 
librarian of the newly organized Public Li- 
brary of Perth Amboy, N. J 


Cataloging and Classification. 


BrookiiNneé (Mass.) P. L. List of books in 

the school reference collection, arranged, 1, 
(including list for primary 
Brookline, Mass., 


by subjects 

grades); 2, by authors. 

October, 1902. 83 p. D. 

A good, practical list; very little fiction is 
included, save for a few stories illustrating 
special subjects or historical periods. There 
are brief descriptive annotations. 


DanrortH, George F., librarian of Indiana 
University, publishes through the Index Pub- 
lishing Co., of Bloomington, Ind., a cumula- 
tive Quarterly Bibliography of Books Re- 
viewed in Leading American Periodicals. The 
third issue, for October, covers the record 
from January to September, inclusive, and 
makes a number of 144 pages. The list is al- 
phabetical by authors, giving publisher and 
price, and indicating the number and page of 
one or more periodicals in which reviews 
have appeared. The review references are 
made to 29 periodicals. Mr. Danforth’s en- 
terprise must to a large degree be a labor of 
love, but it deserves recognition as an inter- 
esting effort to aid librarians in the selection 
of books. Its special value, of course, is to 
librarians, in affording a guide to the reviews 
of such books as they are most likely to pur- 
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chase, and making it possible to look up the 

eviews of a given title before adding 1 

their order list. The publication is 

$1.50 per year. Single numbers are : ‘ 

73 c., $1 and $1.50 respectively for the first, 

second, third, and fourth issues of the year 
FitcuspurG (Mass.) P. L 
uber contains a reference list on 


“Woman in the world.” 


L., Chicago 


Bulletin for 
the 


A list of current 


in the reading room. June, 
97 ©. 

divisions: Alphabetical list, Clas- 

Periodicals in foreign languages 

» classified list is especially interesting in 

s presentation of the extent and variety of 

» library's collection of periodicals. The 

‘ompact and careful piece of work 


New York P, L, 

mainly devoted to a 

on electricity contained in the Astor 
building, covering 38 pages. It is preceded 
by an outline of the classification, which is 
closely subdivided under the five headings 
General works, Production, Transmission, 
Applications, Electro- and Magneto- optics 


The Newark (N. J.) F. P. L. issues an 
excellent little “Record of winter reading, 
1902-1903" (8 p.), compiled by Miss Clara 
Hunt, and intended to serve children both as 
a reading list and a record of books read. 
The list proper includes only 67 titles, and is 
followed by blank pages for the record of 
books read which are not included in the list, 
The books chosen are varied, and include 
many children’s classics, one purpose of the 
selection being “to include such books as 
would give children a background for under- 
standing such literary allusions as ‘the heel 
of Achilles,” ‘Sowing the dragon's teeth,’ 
‘King Stork and King Log,’ ‘The roc's egg,’ 
etc.” The list is enclosed in a neat manila 
pocket, and is to be used in some of the gram- 
mar schools as a guide to the pupils’ reading 
during the winter. 

The Satem (Mass.) P. L. Bulletin for No- 
vember devotes its special reading lists to Ar- 
chitecture and Belles lettres, “ a few books that 
are worth reading for their style.” 


1902. 


cago, 


Bulletin for Novem- 
classed list of 


U. S. DepartTMENT oF AcricuLtturE L. Bul- 
letin 44: Accessions to the Department li- 
brary, July-September, 1902. Washington, 
Gov. Print. Office, 1902. 51 p. O. 


Wisconsin. List of books for high school 
libraries of the state; issued by the state 
superintendent, L. D. Harvey; compiled, 
classified, and annotated by the librarian, 
Anne H. McNeil, November, 1902. Madi- 
son, 1902. 489 p. O 
A full annotated classed list followed by 
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author and title index, on the style of the 
previous lists issued from this office. The se- 
lection of books is fairly good; the annota- 
tions are poor — diffuse, trite, and frequently 
untrustworthy, as witness the remarkable state- 
ment regarding Alfred the Gre at (note to 
Hughes’ biography, p. 13): “The Saxon king 
is a true representative of the nation in con- 
trast to Crsar, so nearly his contemporary!” 
The volume is too heavy for convenient use. 


Bianc, Elie. Repertoire bibliographique des 
auteurs et des ouvrages contemporains de 
langue frangaise ou latine, suivi d’une table 
meéthodique, d’aprés l’ordre des connais- 
sances; avec la collaboration de Hugues 
Vaganey. Paris, Chartes Amat, 1902. 500 p. 
8°. 6 fr. 

Botany. U.S. Department of Agriculture L. 


Bulletin no, 42: Catalogue of publications 
relating to botany in the library; prepared 
under the direction of the librarian. Wash- 
ington, Gov. Print. Office, 1902. 

There are 2574 entries, recorded in an au- 
thor list and a list of serial publications, fol- 
lowed by a subject index. 

Ellwanger, George H. The pleas- 
an account of gastronomy 
New 
12+- 


Cookery, 
ures of the table: 
from ancient days to present times. 
York, Doubleday, Page & Co., 1902. 
477 p. il. O. $2.50 net 
Contains a 20-page bibliography of sel lected 

works on cookery and gastronomy. 

Corerops. Wilson, Charles Branch. North 
American parasitic copepods of the family 
argulidx, with a bibliography of the group 
and a systematic review of all known spe- 
cies; from the proceedings of the U. S. 
National Museum, v. 25, p. 635-742. Smith- 
sonian Institution [no. 1302]. Washington, 
Gov. Print. Office, 1902. O. 

The bibliography, chronologically arranged, 
includes 67 titles 

Alexandre (pére). Davidson, Ar- 
thur F. Alexandre Dumas (pére): his 
life and works. Westminster, Archibald 
Constable & Co., Ltd., 1902. 15+426 p. 8°. 
Pages 385-417 are bibliographical. The 

dramas are arranged in the order of represen- 

tation, giving the title, description, theatre 
and date of production and notes. Fiction 

(novels and stories) is arranged alphabeti- 

cally, giving also the number of volumes and 

pages in the Lévy edition, the date of original 
publication and notes. The historical works, 
arranged in chronological order, also give 


DuMAS, 


the volumes and pages in the Lévy edition, 
with the date of first publication and notes, 


The books of travel and the miscellaneous 
work (critical, biographical, etc.) are also 
given with the volumes and pages of the 
Lévy edition, date of first publication and 
notes. The historical novels are in the order 


of sequence of time, with indications of those 

which form series, giving the date when each 

story begins, the reign and notes. These sev- 
eral lists are all helpful. There is also a list 
of French authorities on Dumas. 

Green, Samuel Abbott. Ten facsimile repro- 
ductions relating to New England. Boston, 
[G. E. Littlefield], 1902. 54 p.+pl. | 
Similar to Dr. Green’s previous volume of 

facsimiles of Harvard College. Its contents 

are: Stephen Daye, the earliest printer in this 


country; Map of Massachusetts, 1637; Ben- 
jamin Tompson, the earliest American poet; 
Che names of streets, etc., in Boston, 1708; 


Blodget’s plan of the battle near Lake George, 
1755; The stamp act, 1765; The seat of war, 
near Boston, 1775; Gen. Rufus Putnam’s plan 
of towns in Worcester county, 1785; Dr. 
Prescott’s plan of Groton, Mass., 1794; State 
street, Boston, 18or. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture: 
L. Bulletin 41: list of references to publi 
cations relating to irrigation and land 


drainage; comp. by Ellen A. Hedrick 
Washington, Gov. Print. Office, 10902 
181 p. O. 


followed by a 


An alphabetical author list, 
There 


list of periodicals, and a subject index 
are 1778 items listed. 
STATE PUBLICATIONS : 
official publications of the se 
the United States from their organization; 
compiled under the editorial direction of 
R. R. Bowker. Part 2: North central 
states: New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin. New York, Office of the Pub 
lishers’ Weekly, 1902. p. 101-285. O. 
Wricnut, William. Catalogue of the Syriac 
manuscripts preserved in the library of the 


a provisional list of the 
-veral states of 


University of Cambridge; with introd, and 
appendix by Stanley A. Cook. 2 v. Cam 
bridge, University Press, 1902. 

Reviewed in Atheneum, Nov. 22, p. 681. 


INDEXES. 
Review oF Reviews (London). 
periodicals of 1901. London, 

263 p. O. 

This is the 12th annual issue of this useful 
index, and contains a preface by W. T. Stead, 
reviewing the development of periodical lit- 
erature since the index was begun, in 1890. 


Index to the 
1g02. 8+ 


1902 
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“METALLIC versus WOODEN 
FURNISHINGS” 


is the title of an attractive little Brochure lately issued 
by us. We shall be pleased to put it into the hands 


of Librarians or Trustees interested in the best fittings 


4464646464646 ii iiiiis 


for library buildings. 

The growth in these lines has been so rapid that 
many officials are not yet conversant with their merits, 
but the question of Complete Furnishings for any modern 
library will not have been exhausted without an exam- 
ination of these fixtures. 

The very large demand for them for Commercial 
uses has indicated clearly their adaptability to library 
requirements ; an indication substantiated by the increas- 
ing call for them ‘or this purpose. 

Our Steel Card Index Drawers are a prominent 
feature of this line, among whose merits may be men- 
tioned—Durability, Incombustibility, Freedom from Ver- 
min and Cleanliness. 

Copies of our “*Complete Library Catalogue ” 


“ Library Plans” also sent on application. 


Art Metal Construction Co.., 
Ten Branch Offices. JAMESTOWN, N. Y 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


Th 
==! 
= ig 
boot 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for the past several years, handling with complete 
satisfaction the entire library business of some of the largest libraries 
of the country, we call to your attention the elaborate facilities at our 
disposal ; not only as to the prompt and complete despatch of all such 
business, but the great saving to the library in the matter of receiving 
exceptional discount. A request for estimate on any miscellaneous 
list of publications will receive the same painstaking care and minute 
attention that an order involving thousands of dollars would receive. 
Books published abroad are secured within a very short time after 
order is placed—our own branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, as 
well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 

We solicit correspondence, and extend a most cordial invitation 
to all interested in the Free Public, School, Circulating, or Private 
wibraries to visit our mammoth establishment, where the thousand 
upon thousands of miscellaneous volumes are at your full access. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


39-41 CHAMBERS STREET, NEw York. 


_ 
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HENRY JOHN BROWN. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents, 
4 TRAFALGAR SQUARE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


THs Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo 
sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to test 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates for goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 
Agency. 


Subscriptions to Foreign Periodicals. 


IBRARIANS and others are requested to note the following prices of Annual Subscrip- 
tions to English Periodicals, which include postage from our New York Agency. The 
service will be found most punctual and reliable. 


; Analyst, $256; Annals of Botany, $7.67; Annals and Magazine of Natural History, $8.75; 
1.70; 


Antiquary, Architect, $s. 25; Army and Navy Gazette, $7.12; Art Journal, $4.75; The Artist, $3.25. 
Athenaum, $3.70; Badminton Magazine, $3.40; Banker's Magazine, $5.48; Black and White (incl. Christ- 
mas), $7.67; Blackwood's Magazine, $7.50; Bookman, $1.85; Brain, $3.50; British Journal of Photography; 
$2.70; Aritish Medical Journal, $8.00; British Weekly, $216; Butider, $550; Building News, $5.30; 
Cassell’s Magazine, $1.95; Chaméber’s Journal, $200; Chatterbox, $0.85; Chemical News, $4.50; Christian, 
$1.80; Christian World, $1.75; Church Times, $2.75; Classical Review, $3.30; Connotsseur, ; 53% 
Contemporary Review, $6.75; Cormhild Magazine, $3.25; Country Life Jilustrated, $8.22; Cyclist, $2.00; 
Daily Telegraph, $10.80; Hconomist, $9.50; Edinburgh Review, $5.75; Filectrician, $7.31; HAnmgineer, 
Engineering, $8.76; English Historical Review, $5.00; Expositor, $3.00; Field, $8.60; Fort- 
y Review, $7.50; Garden, $3.96: Genealogical Magaz ine, $3.25; Genealogist, $2.50; Gentleman's 
Magazine (incl. Christmas), $3.50; Geographical Journal, $6.00; Giris' Realm, $2.10; Good Words (incl. Christ- 
mas), $1.75; Graphic (incl. Christmas and Summer numbers), $8.45; Harmsworth's Magazine, $1.52; /dler, 
$1.75; Jélustrated London News (incl. Christmas and Summer numbers), $8.48; ///ustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News (incl. Christmas), $8.25: /rish Monthly, $1.60; Jewish Quarterly, $2.69; Journal of Botany, 
$4.25; /ournal of Mental Science, $5.00; Journal of Soc. of Chemical Industry, $8.76; Ladies’ Pictorial, 
$0.00; Ladies’ Realm, $2.10; Lancet, $.00; Law Journal, $7.00; Leisure Hour, $1.60; Library, $2.56; 
Library Association Record, $3.00 ; ; Leterary World, $1.40; Little Folks, $1.70; Longman's Magazine, $1.70; 
Macmillan's Magazine, $3.00; Magazine of Art, $4.26; Mind, $2.85; Mining Journal, $6.82; Monthly 
Review, $7.50; Musical Times, $1.20; National Review, $7.31; Nature, $7.00; Navy and Army /ilustrated, 
$7.74; Nineteenth Century, $6.94; Notes and Queries, $4.75; Outlook, $3.77; Pall Mall Magazine, $: 47; 
Pearson's Magazine, $2.25; Pearson's Weekly, $1.80; Public Opinion, $2.70; Punch (incl. Christmas), $3.66; 
Quarterly Review, $5.75; Queen, $9.00; Quiver (incl. Christmas), $1.90; Aeliguary, $2.50; Review of 
Reviews, $1.80; Royal Magazine, $1.34; Saturday Review, $6.86; Sctence Gossip, $1.58; Shet A (incl Christ- 
mas), $8.06; Speaker, $6.86; Spectator, $6.86; Sphere, $8.42; Statist, $7.39; Statistical Society's Journal, 
5.00; Strand Magazine, $2. 10; Studio, $3.25; Sunday at Home, $1.65; Sunday Magazine (incl. Christmas), 
1.75; Tatler, $8.82; Temple Bar, $3.10; Temple Magazine, $2.00; Times (Weekly edition), $2.70; 7it-Bits, 
1.75; Truth, $6.90; Vanity Fair, $7.26; Westminster Budget, $. 12; Westminster Review, $7.50; Wide 
World Magazine, $2.00; Windsor Magazine, $1.95; Woman at Home, $: 82; The World, $7.00; Yachtaman 
All the above prices are for thick paper copies, and further particulars as to above or 
any other periodicals will be gladly given. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing: Cross, London, W. C 


New York Agency, 45 William Street. 
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THIS WILL INTEREST YOU 
IF YOU ARE A LIBRARIAN 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 


THE LEADING TYPEWRITER OF THE WORLD 
The Librarian’s Typewriter Par Excellence 


Used almost exclusively by prominent libraries in the United States and Europe. 
The only machine that meets all the requirements of library card indexing. 


For Takes the Index Card flat, holds it flat, prints it flat, and delivers 
it flat, and this without attachments of any sort. 


Card Has a special library type, and, furthermore, prints in any 
language, style of type, or color of ink on same machine. 


Indexing Paper of any width may be inserted, cards of any size. 
To its conceded perfections— 
PERFECT ALIGNMENT, UNIFORM IMPRESSION, ETC.— 
The HAMMOND now adds A CROWNING GLORY 
The Best Manifolder, whether Quality or Quantity is Desired 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


69th to 7oth Streets, East River, NEW YORK, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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“Improvement the Order of the Age”’ 


For LIBRARY CATALOGUING and INDEXING 


The Smith 
Premier 
Typewriter 


With CARD PLATEN 
has been found invaluable 


ORE than s0% of the large libraries, using the typewriter for indexing, employ 
the Smith Premier. It does the work required in the most satisfactory man- 


ner and without any difficulty. 
Used exclusively in such libraries as the Carnegie at Pittsburgh, the U.S. Patent 


Office Scientific, at Washington, and many others. Send for Free Catalogue. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 


| 


| 


| 
| 


UR BOOK DEPARTMENT car- 
ries a largerand more general stock 

of the publications of all American pub- | 
lishers than any other house in the | 
United States. Not only do we have the | 
regular publications of all the prominent | 
publishers of miscellaneous, technical, | 
scientific, and school and college text- | 
| 

| 


books, but also thousands of publications | 
of the lesser known publishers and thou- 
sands of volumes for which there is only | 
a limited demand and which are not car- 
ried by the general bookseller. 

We will gladly quote our prices to intending 
buyers, and invite librarians and book commit- 
tees to call upon us and avail themselves of the 
opportunity toselect from our large stock, and 
of the facilities and conveniences of our library 


department, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., 


215-221 WABASH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO, 
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STATE PUBLICATIONS 


A Provisional List of the Official Publications of the 
Several States of the United States from 


their Organization 


COMPILED UNDER THE EDITORIAL DIRECTION OF 
R. R. BOWKER \ 


PART I: NEW ENGLAND STATES—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut 


This first part of the bibliography of State Publications includes preface giving a 
sketch of State Bibliography, and 99 pages covering the issues of the New England States 
from their organization, with blank space for extensions. 


Now Ready: 


PART II: NORTH CENTRAL STATES—New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 


Part II, after much unavoidable delay, is now complete. It includes 150 pages of 
document bibliography prepared with the co-operation of State and other librarians in the 
States covered, and, like Part I, blank space for future additions. 


The complete work, exceeding 300 pages, will be furnished 
at $5, and the first two parts will be sent, only to those 
subscribing for the whole, on the receipt of subscription 
and $2 remittance. 


Bas" But 500 copies have been printed and there are no plates. 


The attention of State libraries, of the central public libraries, and of foreign libraries is 
especially called to this publication, but it is also important to that larger number of libraries 
which cannot undertake to collect the State publications even of their own State, and yet should 
s be able to inform students and iaquirers as to what is to be found in the publications of their 
i own State and of other States. What New York and Massachusetts are doing in forestry, for 
instance, is of importance in all States and to foreign students of the subject. 


OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 
298 BRoaDWAY, (P. O. Box 943,) NEW YORK 
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Permit Me 


to introduce an 


of myself, 


Eternal Ink 


at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and 


> 

‘ 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> 

> am proof to age, air, sunshine, chemicals, and fire. I am the 
> only lineal descendant of the everlasting writing ink of the 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 
> 


ancients, and am worthy of my ancestry. 


Ask your Dealer for me, or send 10c. for prepaid sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 


MAIN OPPICE: 27: Ninth St., | BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
| Eighth U. S. A. New York, Chicago, London. 


H. SoTHERAN & Co. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dili- 
gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great, 


Established 1816, 
A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (‘‘Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


140 Strand, W. C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London, 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKM EN, LONDON. Ooedes: UNICODE and A 


NEUMANN BROTHERS, 


ESTABLISHED 1879. 


Library Bookbinders, 


7 EAST 16th STREET, 
(Telephone Connectien) 


Near Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


We make a specialty of the correct arranging and lettering of works in 
foreign languages. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO,, Ltd., 
PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, Lendon, Eng., 
Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals in ai/ Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 


cbtaining Foreign and Scarce Books. 


BINDING OF EVERY DESERIPTION UNDERTAKEN. Periodicals 


and Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest 


Rates. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST naa LIBRARY APPLIANCES, HANDBOOKS, ETC. 


I will undertake 


Magazines. 
to supply any 


magazine or review published, at a price 


per copy depending upon its market value, 


or the cost of finding same, if not on hand. 
I have considerably over 500,000 magazines 
in stock, and the assortment is as varied 
as the production of the periodical press for 
the last one hundred years. A Business- 
like query with list of wants will be met by 


a prompt and business-like reply. . . . 


A. S. CLARK, yy 


= | 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS: 


A SPECIALTY. 
Largest Stock in Existence. 


Daily of Old 
and Rare Books 


Cheapest Bookstore in America 


Librarians are invited to make 
my store their Headquarters when 
visiting New York. Dealers wel- 
come. 


NIEL MORROW LADD 
123 East 23d Street 
NEW YORK 


Small Collections or Large Libraries 
Purchased 


HELP WANTED. 


W ANTED.- An assistant in a Reference Library. 
No night work. Must have some experience 
and two languages. Young man preferred. War- 


Bet. Lexington and 4th Aves. 


| KINSON Liprary, Hartford, Conn 


W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 


P Street, Cc. 


OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied, 
no matter on what subject. Write us. 


an@ see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, 


DAVIS’ BOOKSTORE 


35 WEST 42d STREET 
NEW YORK 


Fine Books at Reasonable Prices 


CATALOGUES ISSUED MONTALY 


THE BALTIMORE BOOK CO. 
301 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 


Law Books, State Reports Bought and 
Sold. Americana, Session Laws, State 
Journals and Documents Supplied. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


a: YOUNG MAN with special training and eight 


years’ experience as librarian, desires change 


| from present position. Library of about 20,000 vols. 


or work in reference or cataloging department of 


: | larger library preferred. Good references. Add 
We can get you any book ever published. | ‘care of Liewany 
Please state wants. When in England call | 


W., care of Liprary JOURNAL, 


SPECIAL NOTICES 
I IBR: ARY “BU REAU capital stock. “Several hun- 
4 dred shares of both preferred (8%) and com- 
mon stock are offered for sale or exchange for other 
securities or property on specially favorable terms for 
early application. Address M. D., 315 Madison Ave., 
Albany, 


I A LEONC I ANA, : a valuable collection of scrap- 
“ hooks, for sale. The collection consists of 295 
volumes indexed in 25 additional volumes; it covers 
clippings in English, French, and German, on a wide 


variety of subjects, biographical, political, medical, 
artistic, we literary. Send for circular to 
Leonce G. . Secne, 2 Southwood St., Boston 


Nass. 
BOOKS WANTEI D. 


Library of the Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 
New Jersey Archives, v. 1-10. 
Letters of Vespucius, ed. by Markham. 
Journal of Columbus, ed. by Markham. 
Margry, French Discoveries and Colonies. 
Tuckerman, America and Her Commentators. 


| 
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THE BICYCLE STEP LADDER COMPANY 


Make a business of fitting Library and all other 
kinds of shelving with Easy Rolling Ladders. 


This cut shows one of to or more styles they 


make. 
ASK FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE BICYCLE STEP LADDER CO., 
65 Randolph | - - CHICAGO 


A LIBRARY DEPARTMENT ON BUSINESS 
PRINCIPLES 


We believe that we are more efficient than other houses as Library Agents, because we have a supervision 
distinct from our wholesale book business to meet the requirements of Librarians 
We manage this department on the same business principles as our wholesale book department. Ina word 
the Books are 
ASSEMBLED, PACKED and SHIPPED by COMPETENT BOOK MEN 
The result is 


ECONOMY, ACCURACY and DISPATCH 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Book Dealers 
33-37 East 17th St., Union Square North, - - - NEW YORK 


NEW YORK: LONDON : : 
27 and 29 West 23d St. im p Putnam’ $ Sons, 24 Bedford St., Strand 
LIBRARY ACENTS. 


ESSRS. PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business in- 
M telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders for 
American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 
mission usually pa.d by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all 
books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books inevery depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
Their business experience covers more than halfa century. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Librarians and others will do well to communicate with us before placing their 
orders. 

The latest publications of all the leading American and English publishers are 
kept in stock, thereby enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 

Special attention is asked to our facilities for importing books free of duty. 

Correspondence solicited. Send for catalogues and specimen copy of Tuer 
Boox Buyer, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs. 
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-HENRY MALKAN 
Library Department 


N the Eve of the Holidays, Library Business is popularly supposed to 
() be practically at a standstill, but we are very happy to be able to 
state that quite the contrary is actually the case so far as we are concerned. 
The reason for this state of affairs is not difficult to discern, as librarians 
know a bargain about as soon as any class of people, and we flatter ourselves 
that it would be a librarian of very poor judgment who could not tell by a 
reading of our advertisements, that we are selling Books for less money than 
they have ever been sold heretofore. Low Prices, Prompt Service and 
Generous Treatment make the keystone of the success of the Library Depart- 
ment, which we are pleased to acknowledge is our special pride. Our Library 
Trade is increasing at a most wonderful rate, we having sold more books to 
libraries in the past month than ever before in the same period. We still 
have some of the following sets on hand: 


Encyclopedia Britannica. Ninth ities Edition (Scribner). 25 vols., 
$150 ; our price $65.00 
Farrow’s Military Encyclopedia. 3 : vols, cloth, $30. 00; our price, $20.00 
International Cyclopedia. 18 vols., cloth, $54.00; our price $36.00 
International Library of Famous Literature. With introduction 
by Donald G. Mitchell and Andrew Lang. 20 vols., half morocco, $60.co ; our 
Johnson's Universal Cyclopedie. Illustrated with maps, plans and 
engravings. Revised edition, 8 vols., half morocco, $56.00; our price $32.50 
Lydekker (Richard), New Natural History. 6 vols., gilt top, half leather, 
$32.co; ourprice . ‘ ‘ $22.50 
Universal Bacveleseiia. 12 vols., cloth, $54.00; our price , $45.00 


We have a number of sets bound in roan and half morocco which we will quote at 
low prices. Correspondence invited. 


Warner’s Library of the World’s Best Literature. 30 vols., 


half morocco, $84.00 ; our price $50.00 
The Universal Anthology. Edited ‘Richard Garnett and others. 
33 vols., cloth, $105.50; our price . $75.00 
The World’s Great Books. 4° vols. L brary leather, $200.00; our 
price . $100.00 
Larned’s History for Ready " Reference. Latest Edition. 6 vols. 
Library leather, net $36.00; our price. $27.00 


QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY FURNISHED 


HENRY MALKAN 


1 William St. and 67 Stone St. (Hanover Square) NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE. 6121 BROAD 
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